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In the Balance 


HERE was no doubt that this summer, the third 
of the war, would be tempestuous ; the storm is 
now near its height. The Russians are still retreating ; 
there is disorder in India; in Africa the Germans are 
lodged little more than a day’s journey from the Nile ; 
in Europe, watching grimly for deliverance, the deadlock 
is unbroken. The only place where any headway is being 
made by the Allies, apart from the blows struck from 
the air against Germany, is in the Pacific, where the 
Americans are striking at the rim of Japanese power. 
There is fear among the people that the Allies may 
be too late into action. Only a few deny that action 
must wait upon the deployment of men and machines ; 
and those who say that the rulers of this country will not 
move because they do not like Russia speak what they 
know to be lies. But by no means all are sure that the 
minds and methods in charge of Allied policy are fitted 
to devise the right deeds and time them rightly. There is, 
in brief, a mood of frustration, born of impatience—and 
born, too, of remembrance of the mentality which, in 
almost every one of the United Nations for nearly ten 
years, has invited disaster. 

Two years ago, Mr Churchill spoke of this country’s 
finest hour. Today, 1940 glows through the darkness of 
doubt. In that year appeasement was ended ; all persons 
and property were placed by law at the disposal of the 





nation; Mr Churchill’s call for blood, toil, tears and 
sweat did’ not go unheeded ; every man, woman and 
child in this island thought and acted “no surrender.” 
The day and the war were saved. The question now, 
two years later, is whether the promises of 1940 have 
been fulfilled. Materially, no doubt they have been. 
Britain is incomparably stronger. The industrial vigour 
of the United States is in the fight. With unequalled 
valour, the Russians are holding the fort of freedom 
against grievous blows. Yet the Allies are still not strong 
enough in any one place to seize the chance of victory. 
The question still remains whether, in spirit and in 
approach, the pledges of 1940 have been met. Some- 
times it seems that the mood of those dogged, dangerous 
days has been lost, that the virtue which was disclosed 
in this nation then has waned again. A few days ago, 
the President of the United States said that, materially, 
his people were only ankle-deep in war. Spiritually, is 
this charge true of Britain? Sir Stafford Cripps, back 
from Russia, said that the people of this country gave 
him the impression of being still only spectators in the 
struggle. Visitors from other countries have been vastly 
impressed by the hard work which is going on in Britain ; 
but they have had similar doubts. 

Nor are these doubts confined to visitors. At the back 
of the frustration which finds expression in anxiety about 
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the next months of the war, there is a sense among the 
British people that there are still brakes upon the wheel, 
that the defensive mentality of 1939 has not been wholly 
discarded, that the Maginot-mindedness, which would 
wait for certainty, still lingers. Two recent books* are 
symptomatic. One, by Nicholas Davenport, is called 
significantly “Vested Interests or Common Pool?” It 
complains that the fervour and efficiency of war making 
are lost by the system of government by bargaining and 
exhortation ; it calls for a state lease during the war 
of all capital, and for state pay and compensation for 
every individual and interest in the war economy. The 
other book, by J. P. W. Mallalieu, attacks the Civil 
Service. It is called “ Passed to You, Please,” and indicts 
the checks and balances which impede administrative 
action. Civil servants, it claims, are so responsible to 
Parliament for their mistakes, to the Treasury for their 
extravagance and to the holders of property for their 
inroads, that they are inhibited from action ; they are 
more inclined to shun responsibility than to act. The 
argument of these books is an illustration in particular 
of the general uneasiness which is abroad, an uneasiness 
which is the soil from which new political movements 
are striving to spring. Since 1940, a cloud of doubt has 
settled down like the dust after a scatter of wind. In 
varying accents, according to the closeness of the com- 
plainant to the conduct of the war, the questions are 
being asked: Are we fit to win? Are we efficient enough 
to win? Inevitably, in this mood, there tend to be signs 
of scepticism at the higher and middle levels of thought 
and apathy below. 

All this can be, and is, vastly exaggerated. Amazing 
results, in terms of war output and mobilisation, have 
been achieved since 1940. The unity which has been 
achieved in British politics is a standing example to 
the whole world and, particularly perhaps, to the politi- 
cians of the United States. The point is that 
production and hold-fast defence are no longer the most 
pressing problems. The problem now is action, the 
deployment of Allied strength in the right amount at 
the sight time and in the right place. The emphasis is 
shifted from organising output to the military matters 
of strategy, tactics and logistics. The question is whether 
there are brakes on the wheel here, too—not whether the 
politicians agree, as they most certainly do, but whether 
what they agree upon is likely to be the right policy. 

Lately there have been many complaints of lack of 
unityslack of unity between land, sea and air forces ; 
lack of unity between Britain, the United States and 
Russia in the shaping of strategy and equipment ; lack 
of unity between three fronts, western, central and 
eastern. Again there has been vast exaggeration. That 
Mr Churchill, President Roosevelt and Premier Stalin 
are personally agreed about the strategic objectives to 
be sought is beyond doubt. The degree of success in co- 
operation between Britain and the United States has not 
been equalled by any alliance in history. If there are flaws 
im one country or the other in the execution of agreed 
plans, in the delivery of goods, or in the speed of military 
movement, it is due to inexperience, incompetence, or 
misguided improvisation, not to any discord or ill-will. 
If there is a lack of standardisation in the weapons 
and equipment of the three Great Powers, it is 
because of decisions which were taken in the past, 
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when neither the United States nor Russia were 
at war. The real question is whether, in the back- 
ground of decision, there still lingers a defensive 
and divided mentality which will prevent action from 
being taken in time to stem the aggressors. _ 

Popular sentiment, which puts these queries, is as 
shrewd in 1942 as it was'in 1940. Then the call was 
to hold out, and it was done. Now the call is to “get 
on with it.” Will this be done—in time? Plainly there 
is need for the makers of the Allied war effort to go 
into the sternest spiritual training. Plainly there is need 
for a psychological purge, to root out every obstacle of 
attitude which threatens to impede success. In this sense, 
although his radical suggestions invite a cautious scepti- 
cism, Mr Davenport is right: the time has come 
in 1942 to make the socialisation of all persons and 
property a reality, wherever the war effort requires ; to 
remove every vested obstacle which may remain, in fact or 
in attitude ; to make impossible, that is, the scandalous 
fiascos which have marked the Government’s efforts to 
deal effectively, during wartime, with such problems as 
coal and shopkeeping. Mr Mallalieu, too, is right. It is 
wrong and dangerous, as a committee of the Liberal party 
has just pointed out, that the Civil Service should tend to 
be held in public contempt; within its self-imposed 
bondage, the Civil Service is as efficient as any in the 
world. But the bonds are tight to choking point. The task 
is to make the Service work with as full effectiveness as its 
heritage of exclusive recruitment and narrow training will 
allow; to bring in young men of talent and experience to 
take charge of policy; to vest all civil servants of ability 
with power to act and with full responsibility for their 
actions ; and to cut out all needless forms and procedure. 

The problem now, in the decisive days of the war, 
is to create the machinery of action and the machinery 
of attack ; to make sure of the change of heart and of 
habits which is indispensable if the war is to be won. 
In a single week all this could be done—above all by 
Mr Churchill, who commands as no other man the 
following of the people. He could remove the last vestiges 
of a mere social and political bargain from the ways and 
make-up of his Government. He could settle at 
a stroke the problem of coal output and fuel con- 
sumption. He could institute, by his own prestige, 
a real wages policy. He could superimpose upon 
all war work the principle of compensation for unearned 
losses. He could make every employer and every 
worker, not their own self-seeker, but the agent of the 
nation in the same sense as every soldier. Above all he 
could weld the fighting forces of the Crown into a single 
entity ; he could create the Combined Command of all 
three Services, which is called for, to make triply certain 
that decisive air-power is never absent from any item of 
training, from any programme of equipment, from any 
manoeuvre or from any operation. . 

The task goes beyond these frontiers. The problem of 
deployment is a problem of alliance. The first aim is 
to insist upon pooling as the be-all and end-all of all 
Allied co-operation. Only if the right minds and the 
right methods are at work in each of the United Nations 
will success in unison be achieved ; if the Civil Service, 
the trade unions, industrialists and farmers here must 
waive all trace of obstructionism, so must all interested 
groups, political, economic or propagandist, in all the 
other Allied countries. The relationship is very good 
already. The problem is to make good better at every 
point. There must be frankness between friends. The 
greatest need to raise up free hearts is not assurances of 
victory, but assurances of efficiency in planning and in 
action. 

It is right that these things should be asked for, if 
only because suffering and starving Europe must not be 
betrayed at the crucial hour. At bottom, it is not a 
material problem, but a moral one. The need is for men 
of faith, of skill and of vision, acting swiftly together. 
There is no time to spare or to waste. This hour can be 
the finest of all—finer even than the lone-handed stand 
of Britain two years ago. It will need to be. 
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Civil Disobedience 


HERE have been ugly disorders in India this week, 

but no revolt or breakdown. Civil disobedience in 
its first burst has been planless and scattered. Most 
violence has been in Bombay, though there has been 
one savage outbreak in New Delhi. It is too early to 
strike a balance. The danger of spreading violence is 
not past; riots and shooting are no aid to the war effort 
or to civil peace. But, in its first stages, at least, this 
is not a great popular movement of passive resistance but 
the disorderly violence of an unruly minority. It is re- 
ported to be “completely in hand.” 

It is claimed that civil disobedience was hamstrung 
before it started by the prompt arrest and complete segre- 
gation of all its leaders. This surely proves too little. Mr 
Gandhi and his colleagues expected arrest; they must 
have planned their movement with the knowledge that 
they themselves would be put away. The real reason for 
the ragged tempo of civil disobedience this time appears 
to be that the heart of the rank and file is not in it. The 
intended blaze has only splutgered because, it seems, 
there is no mass support for political incendiarism. 


Some people in this country have said that the arrest 
of Mr Gandhi and his colleagues was a blunder. They 
suggest that to make these men martyrs has only added 
fuel to the feeble flames. These arguments are dis- 
ingenuous. They come from men who, like most English- 
men, cannot easily stomach the strong arm. Actually, the 
Government of India could have done no less. They have 
in trust the stake of all the United Nations in the defence 
of India. They have the duty of every government to 
maintain law and order ; and Mr Gandhi will only be a 
martyr in his Poona palace if he decides himself to fast 
“unto death.” 

It is, of course, true that repression is not enough. It 
is the knowledge of the chances which have been lost in 
the past, by the British no less than by the Indians, which 
disturbs the critics of repression now. They have in mind 
the might-have-been, the accord which might, they 
believe, have been reached in 1939 or 1940, if the Indians 
could have been consulted about the war they were 
brought into—and if a great gulf had not widened for 
decades between the two races in India. It would be 
foolish to disguise the omissions and stupidities of the 
past, but it would be still more fatal to allow these 
unforgotten faults to hide the need of the moment, which 
is simply to save Indian life and work in wartime from 
deliberate wrecking. 

_ Nevertheless, the need for some programme more posi- 
tive than the putting down of disorder is unmistakable. 
The call for Britain to quit India is widespread, if resis- 
tance is not. It is wrong to suppose that Congress is 


playing a lone hand in its bid for independence. Mr. 
Jinnah, of the Moslem League, has made this quite plain. 
Indian Moslems have not the slightest objection to 
make if the British withdraw from India today. What 
they fear is that the British may commit the blunder of 
appeasing Congress at the expense of Moslem India. - 


Mr Jinnah opposes the Congress proposals as a challenge 
to Moslem India rather than as a challenge to British 
rule. He is the Ulsterman waiting on the sidelines for 
partition. The President of the Hindu Mahasabha, the 
party of orthodox Hinduism, also made clear a few days 
ago that he agreed with the “ quit India” slogan. 


If Congress were to make a declaration upholding the 
demands of the Hindu Mahasabha, the Hindu Mahasabha 
would support Congress in any movement launched to 
attain the freedom of the country. 

The problem of India remains, whatever success or 
failure the present movement may gain. Congress was 
not alone in its refusal of the Cripps offer. The position 
is still that all politically conscious Indians earnestly 
desire early independence, but cannot agree among them- 
selves. Nor, in any of the United Nations, is there any 
wish to keep the Indian people in unwanted bondage. This 
is above all true of British opinion, which would back ro 
effort to rivet chains upon India ; the Cripps offer was a 
clear proof to the eyes of all the world. 

Where is the solution to be found, as found it must be, 
if disorder and disquiet are not to be the chronic lot of 
India? It has been suggested by liberals and by moderates, 
in India and outside, that the solution is still to be found 
round the conference table. But this approach has only 
lately been tried, with utter failure, by Sir Stafford Cripps, 
by Mr Rajagopalachari and by Sir Tej Sapru. The way 
of agreement has been completely blocked by the Con- 
gress demand, in effect, for total Congress rule and by the 
Moslem demand for complete partition. 

Again, though civil disobedience must be put down to 
prevent civil war, it would be disastrous to put down civil 
disobedience by means of civil war. To call in, say, 
the Moslem League to aid actively in the campaign for 
law and order would invite unknown dangers. The 
Government must win back civil peace itself, while the 
Moslems and other millions watch in quiet. Then the 
search must be resumed for an agreed basis of a free 
government for India. There can be no going back. 

It is said that, before their seizure, the Congress leaders 
intended to appeal to President Roosevelt, to General 
Chiang Kai-shek and to Premier Stalin. A summons might 
well still go out, this time from Mr Churchill. American 
opinion sees the need for the firm action which has been 
taken, but is deeply anxious about the upshot. Chinese 
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opinion is alarmed about the arrests and repressive 
measures. The views of Russia have still to be made 
clear. In the context of peace as well as war, this is 
the affair of all the United Nations. It is an unalterable 
fact that there is no longer any wish in Britain to claim 
a proprietary right in the destiny of India. 

If a conference could be called, with the international 
authority of all the leaders of the free world, to find a 
viable road for Indian freedom, once the Congress 
challenge has been defeated, a new hope might dawn. 
An agreed India, with civil disobedience put down relent- 
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lessly and civil war avoided, might again be offered a free 
place in the United Nations to be the base and bastion of 
eastern freedom. But agreement may not be possible. 
Too much history may lie between the contestants, 
There may be no prompt solution. If so, order may 
return, and the war effort may go on, as it must do ; but 
there will only be distrust and resentment between the 
unhappy Indian people and their reluctant rulers. It 
would be a defeat for Allied—and Indian—statesmanship 
ranking with the worst that the Axis can do by force of 
arms. : 


Women for Industry 


HE substitution of women for men in industry is 

still urgent. It is the last lap of the total mobilisation 
of manpower. The women are available. The pressing 
problems are training, which the Minister of Labour has 
called “ the greatest problem we have had to face”; and 
payment, which means, broadly, the relation between 
men’s and women’s wages, 

The problem of payment was thrashed out in the last 
war, when the principle of “the rate for the job” was 
laid down (if not always applied in practice). In this war, 
the principle of equal pay for women doing equal work 
with men has been widely accepted, and it is only a ques- 
tion of applying it fully and effectively. The Ministry of 
Labour has not set a good example ; it assesses the value 
of women trainees over 21 at 43s., rising to 49s. 6d., com- 
pared with 65s. 6d., rising to 75s. 6d., for men over 21, 
though both are engaged on the same courses and reach 
the same standards of proficiency. The Amalgamated 
Engineering Union and the Engineering Employers 
Federation agreed, a long time ago, that if, after a period 
of 32 weeks, women are able to carry out the men’s work 
without additional supervision or assistance, they should be 
paid the full men’s rate, and those who come in already 
qualified to do men’s work should receive the full rate 
immediately. On railways and in passenger transport, 
women receive the full men’s rate and bonus after a pro- 


bationary period; a London bus conductress may earn up — 


to 99s. a week—the male conductor’s rate—after a qualify- 
ing period. Women employed on skilled men’s work in 
Royal Ordnance engineering factories are paid the full 
men’s rate, if they work without supervision or assistance, 
and from 75—85 per cent of the rate with supervision 
or assistance. 

The recognition in these agreements of the principle 
of equal payment is an important achievement. But, in 
practice, its application is not easy. If “de-skilling,” that 
is, the breaking down of processes which require skilled 
workers into simpler processes which can be done by less 
skilled workers, is introduced, it is difficult to determine 
what proportion of tle skilled man’s job is represented 
when the work is split up. New processes are constantly 
being introduced for which no rate is laid down ; and it 
has to be decided what the rate would be if the work were 
performed by a skilled man. The bargaining power of 
women, especially of new entrants to industry, is weak 
and they may therefore tend to be awarded lower rates 
than a man employed on the same job could command ; 
as they are not admitted to the AEU, the interests of 
women engineers are not directly catered for. The 
anomalous position arises that a woman may be doing a 
job of engineering which she has performed in peacetime 
and for which she is paid the women’s rate, while a war- 
time entrant may replace a man on a similar and no more 
skilled job and be paid the higher rate, because it was 
previously performed by a man. It is to close this gap 
that an increase in the women’s minimum rate in 
engineering from 43s. to 55s. a week, about 85 per cent 
of the appropriate men’s rate, is being sought. 

An alternative to “ de-skilling ” is surely to improve the 
skill of women recruits. There are very few skilled jobs 
which women, given training and experience, cannot per- 


form, apart from exceptionally heavy work ; indeed in 


some, which require exceptional lightness of touch, they 
may be more skilled than men. In the industries covered 
by the Iron and Steel Control, 133 per cent of the 
employees are now women, compared with 3-4 per cent 
before the war. They are engaged on 954 specific tasks, 
many of which were previously thought unsuitable for 
women. The experience of a firm engaged in the 
assembly of hydraulic aifcraft equipment has been that 
women can be trained effectively and speedily for a 
wide variety of accurate machining and for intricate 
assembly. Trainees are now responsible for a high pro- 


portion of the firm’s output, and their contribution is on . 


a continually increasing scale. 


The proportion of women to the total labour force in 
Royal Ordnance Factories is 60 per cent, and in the 
engineering ordnance factories about 20-25 per cent. 
The railways have taken on some 50,000 women since 
the beginning of the war, not only as porters, ticket col- 
lectors and cleaners, but also as engineers, linesmen and 
signallers. Similarly, in the area covered by the London 
Passenger Transport Board, where 10,800 women have 
replaced men, many are employed in the engineering and 
maintenance grades. 

The rate at which women can be substituted for men 
must largely depend upon the rate at which they can be 
trained. Miss Megan Lloyd George, a member of the 
Ministry of Labour’s Women’s Consultative Committee, 
was perhaps unduly pessimistic when she said last 
October that it would need “ a thirty-year war to produce 
the requisite number of skilled women.” But, though 
the situation has been greatly improved since that date, 
the training and upgrading of women is still lagging 
behind the potential supply of women. Some training is 
done in Government training centres (recently reduced 
in number to 24) and in the emergency training establish- 
ments organised by technical colleges. The bulk of the 
training, however, has to be provided in the factories. 
There is much to be said in favour of training on the 
job, as opposed to pre-training; it accustoms new 
entrants to factory methods and conditions and can be 
more satisfactory from the point of view of individual 
employers. The Government, under the Essential Work 
Order, has powers to compel employers to produce 
adequate training schemes. But these powers do not seem 
to have been effectively exercised, and the slowness of 
employers to make arrangements for training has been 
the subject of criticism by the Commons Select Com- 
mittee. The AEU production report remarked: 

It is evident that there is a resistance to regarding 
the question (of training and upgrading) as vital to 
production. 

More recently, the Select Committee criticised the 
slow rate at which dilution was taking place in Royal 
ordnance factories and found that “practically no 
action has been taken” by the authorities, who continued 
to recruit fresh labour rather than utilise their existing 
forces. It is true that many employers have neither the 
facilities nor the time to train women. But they also seem 
to fear the possible consequences after the war of up- 
grading women ; and the idea that “as soon as a girl 
becomes any use she goes and gets married, so why waste 
time training her?” is difficult to kill. 
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When it comes to training part-time workers, an urgent 
need, the reluctance is even more pronounced. More 
powers should almost certainly be given to Labour 
Supply Officers to see that new labour is being adequately 
trained in the factories ; that upgrading is being con- 
sistently pursued ; that firms which have facilities beyond 
their immediate requirements should undertake training 
for outside firms; and that trainees from Government 
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centres are used in the capacities for which they have 
been trained. 

The machinery for training is there, the potential skill 
is there, and the need for skilled women workers is there.’ 
It is a question of relating these three factors to one 
another, to achieve the maximum release of men for 
the- forces and the most efficient 
woman-power. 


utilisation of 


Underground Politics 


HE European underground movement against the 

common enemy is a fact ; its growth and organisation 
were discussed in an article in The Economist-on June 
13th. The overt réle of the Churches in resistance was 
outlined on April 18th. The bearing of Europe’s uprising 
upon military possibilities on the continent is plain. 
What is less plain, and perhaps less definable, is its 
ideological aspect. The objectives of the churchmen who 
are standing fast are clear enough. But what are the ideals 
that inspire Underground Europe ? What are the aims to 
which its efforts are directed ? 

In each of the occupied countries, it has been the Left 
that has had to bear the brunt of the struggle. Liberals, 
democrats, socialists and trade unionists have everywhere 
been—by vocation as it were—the main enemies of 
the Third Reich. It was on their organisations, on their 
programmes and political traditions that National 
Socialism declared war, before it set out to destroy, no 
longer this or that particular ideology, but whole nations. 
Without the workers, the members of labour organisations 
and trade unions, no mass resistance, and certainly no 
successful industrial sabotage, are conceivable. 

Yet there is nothing especially Left in the immediate 
aim of all these movements—the restoration of national 
independence. The fact is that the Left in Europe now 
makes the main contribution in a sphere that used 
traditionally to be regarded as the domain of the 
nationalist Right—the maintenance of the spirit of national 
unity and the stirring of national consciousness. And 
it was actually among the circles of the conservative and 
nationalist Right that the chief hotbeds of defeatism and 
quisling intrigues were found. But the underground move- 
ment embraces a range of ideals and aspirations very 
much wider than can be reduced to. any common 
denominator, apart from the common struggle for 
national freedom. Even spokesmen of quasi-fascist 
movements have found their place in Underground 
Europe side by side with liberals, socialists and 
communists. National interests have, for a _ time, 
pushed sectional ideals aside. The kinship of some 
native political groups in Belgium, Holland and 
Poland with the principles of National Socialism has not 
prevented them from sharing in the resistance to the 
subjugation of their peoples by German National Socialist 
conquest. The Belgian pro-fascist Légion Nationale, which 
was, for a time, connected with Degrelle’s group, has been 
banned by the Germans. In Holland, the Nederlandsche 
Unie has come into conflict with the invaders. Extreme 
nationalism of the Right has its voice, beside progressive 
and democratic views, in the Polish underground press. 
The De Gaullist movement in France includes people 
from all political quarters—Left and Right. 


Ideological divisions have, in fact, been blurred and 


hidden by the fog of Nazi cruelty and oppression. And 
this lack of an ideological backbone accounts for the 
strength and weakness alike of the underground movc- 
ment. It has helped to mobilise the sentiments of the 
widest possible range of social groups in invaded nations 
against the invaders, when many might have been scared 
away by political or social dogma. On the other hand, it 
has perhaps hampered the crystallisation of any distinct 
ideas or programmes for the future of Europe. 

This is 10t a revolution committed to the overthrow 
of a legally established, and psychologically approved, 
social order. In this, it differs from most of its forerunners. 

ere 1s not the unknown revolutionary rising from the 





bottom of the social pyramid to lead the peoples of Europe 
to revolt. This time the summons to revolt comes from 
the recognised political élite of pre-war Europe, driven to 
use “ revolutionary” methods for “moderate” political 
purposes. It is this contradiction that has brought together 
both revolutionaries and moderates in a common move- 
ment. No less a person than Seyss Inquart has acknow- 
ledged it. : 

In Dutch political life, [said Seyss Inquart in a press 
interview] there are only two radical groups left which 
side with the former Queen and the Bolshevik Allies. 
These are the Orange Bolsheviks, as they are called by 
the healthy-minded Dutch. They are mostly former 
Social Democrats and Roman Catholics. The German 
authorities strongly oppose them, but the people are 
nevertheless sometimes influenced by these agitators. 
The anti-German coalition in Holland ranges from the 

close adherents of the Dutch dynasty through Social 
Democrats and Roman Catholics to Communists. Another 
German source, Die Donauzeitung, affords a glimpse into 
the social composition of the anti-Nazi front in Jugo- 
slavia: 

A regular revolt was organised, and priests, fugitive 
ex-officers, and independent ‘Chetniki fought together. 
The peasants of the whole region were mobilised into 
companies commanded by well-known Communists or 
other elements capable of imparting instruction such as 
lawyers, teachers, priests or ex-officers. 

Similar passages could be quoted about almost every 
occupied country. In a great many of the descriptions, 
two figures stand out: the ex-officer and the Communist 
or Left-winger. The former, because of the destruc- 
tion of his national army, has become déclassé. By 
tradition, social upbringing and cast of thought, he is 
conservative and nationalist. He has brought into the 
underground movement his capacity for organisation and 
his military skill. Since June last year, his odd ally, the 
Communist, has become very active. His propaganda, like 
the ex-officer’s, has remained within the limits of a 
demand for national restoration. In eastern and southern 
Europe, the Communist slogan has been pan-Slav soli- 
darity ; in western Europe, restoration rather than revolu- 
tion has been the cry. 

It might be inferred from all this that the aims of 
Underground Europe are confined to a return to the 
position as it was before the war. In a sense, this is true. 
Hitler’s New Order has grown old and decadent within 
the short spell of two years. In the light of its dismal 
lessons, the old order of national sovereignties and parlia- 
mentary democracies, with all their faults and defaults, 
probably looks to most European peoples like a lost 
paradise. Ideals that seemed to be fading amidst the 
pre-war political mélée have been rehabilitated by the con- 
queror’s senseless derision and heavy-handed changes. 
The following words, taken from a description of the 
ideological outlook of the Norwegian Students’ Movement, 
are perhaps typical: 

These old and outworn ideals—ideals of liberty, 
humanity and democracy—used to appear all too often 
as empty phrases. To-day, they have got life in them 
as never before. Norwegian students to-day feel it a 
pleasure to rally around them. The weapons of the spirit 
are in Our possession ; no one can take them from us. 
The result may be a disposition to hallow the recent 

past indiscriminately. An aureole may come to surround 
both the progressive and the retrograde features of Euro- 
pean social life as it was before the war. The danger, 
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of course, is a revival of an unsound and perilous national- 
ism all over Europe. The German New Order has 
destroyed every practical trace of national independence ; 
the reaction to this may well be to restore again the ideal 
of absolute national sovereignty. There are indeed signs 
that this tendency is growing in strength. The concept 
of some federal or international organisation of Euro- 
pean nations certainly has not struck deep enough roots in 
Underground Europe to overcome the older nationalist 
outlook. The programme outlined in the Atlantic,Charter 
has no doubt aroused high hopes in the occupied 
countries ; but the need for some more concrete scheme 
for post-war organisation seems to be felt everywhere. 
Inevitably, nationalism remains the most tangible ambition 
among the enslaved nations. : 

But against the danger of revived nationalism another 
and more hopeful tendency may be set. The disastrous 


NOTES OF 


Strategical Dilemma 


The battle of the Northern Caucasus has passed the 
decisive stage. The German columns are now fanning out 
west and east tc complete the conquest. The main objective 
in the west now is the naval base at Novorossiisk, which 
seems hardly tenable, though the approaches to Novoros- 
siisk are a relatively difficult terrain for the German tanks. 
The surrender of Novorossiisk and Tuapse would force the 
Soviet Navy to seek refuge in the Transcaucasian ports to 
the south, It would consolidate German control over the 
Black Sea. The drive in the east is directed towards the 
Grozny oil fields, the Terek steppe and the port of Makhach 
Kala ; the capture of Makhach Kala would provide the 
Germans with their first foothold on the Caspian coast. But, 
in spite of its lightning victories, the German High Com- 
mand is confronted with the difficult decision where to 
strike next. A drive across the Caucasus mountains would in- 
volve much precious time and it would pin down for a time 
a substantial section of the Luftwaffe. Reports speak of a 
concentration of Alpine divisions experienced in the Greek 
campaign. But the Russians are vastly better prepared to 
defend the few Caucasian gorges and passes, particularly the 
military road to Tiflis, than were the Greeks when they were 
faced with a similar danger. And even a successful conquest 
of Transcaucasia, grievous as it might be for the Russian oil 
position, would still fail to deliver the knock out blow to 
Marshal Timoshenko’s forces on the Volga. The next phase 
of the campaign is most likely to hinge on the Stalingrad- 
Astrakhan line. The latest moves on the approaches to Stalin- 
grad are a prelude to one of the most tremendous battles of 
the war. Neither side will be sparing in men and material 
to gain or keep this key position. The German advances 
from Kletskaya in the north and from Kotelnikov in the 
south have so far been brought to a standstill by the stub- 
born Russian defence. But the most critical phase of the 
battle is still aheaG. It will be reached when the Germans 
are able to move up reinforcements from the Northern 
Caucasus or from elsewhere. Some Russian initiative has 
been reported from the Voronezh and Rzhev regions. The 
successes scored have been local and limited ; they are still 
short of the large-scale diversion needed to relieve pressure 
on the southern front. 


* * * 


Clearing the Way 


The extent of success gained by Allied forces attacking 
the Tulagi area of the Solomon Islands remains in doubt. 
Although the attack was first launched on August 8th, heavy 
fighting is still going on. All that is known for certain is that 
there have been naval and air losses on both sides ; that foot- 
holds have been gained on three islands and that the 
Japanese have put up stiff resistance since the first surprise 
passed. Premature optimism in this, as in all other cam- 
paigns, is unhelpful. But it is not too early to realise the very 
timely and vital nature of this Allied move. Australian opinion 
has been increasingly alarmed by the Japanese occupation of 
Papua, the northern coast of New Guinea and the islands 
between New Guinea and Timor. The possession of these 
areas had enabled a threatening offensive arc to be drawn 
round the northern shores of Australia, while bombing 
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consequences of national divisions have become too plain 
to be easily effaced from the memory of Europe. In the 
age of the tank and the bomber, national seclusion has 
provided no national security. Common suffering, 
too, tends to unite the suffering nations. Nobody can fore- 
see yet which tendency will prove the stronger in post- 
war Europe. Much will depend on the direction in which 
the influence of the other Allied nations, which have not 
known the taste of foreign domination, is to be exerted. 
The restoration of independence to all the oppressed 
nations is indeed a pre-condition of any rational and 
stable peace settlement. But the pre-condition is not the 
settlement. The re-establishment of national states can be 
the one step back which may enable the nations of 
Europe to make two steps forward—towards some solid 
and coherent international organisation. It should be a 
process of* reculer pour mieux sauter. 


THE WEEK 


attacks have recently been extended as far south as Port 
Hedland on the west and Townsville on the east. The 
Allied attack on the Solomon islands is designed, first, to 
arrest the extension of this menacing semi-circle, and, 
secondly, to place a strong Allied base between it and the 
Fiji Islands to the south-east, which lie on tne American- 
Australian supply route. The simultaneous bombardment of 
Kiska in the Aleutians was not necessarily jointly conceived; 
American bombardments of Japanese bases. on the USA- 
USSR supply route have been the object of intermittent air 
attack and shelling during the last three weeks. But, clearly, 
eviction of the Japanese from the Aleutians is as necessary 
te the maintenance of close communication between America 
and Russia as théir eviction from the Solomon Islands is to 
the safety of communications between the United States 
and Australia. 


* x * 


The Future of Farming 


The Scott Committee was set up last October to con- 
sider the conditions which should govern rural develop- 
ments “consistently with the maintenance of agriculture ”; 
its report is expected any day now. To judge from the over- 
ture of articles and letters in the press with which the report 
is being piped in, the crucial point is going to be the one ot 
definition. What does “the maintenance of agriculture” 
mean? The farming interests and all the well-meaning friends 
of the countryside have no doubts about the answer. It means 
a “healthy and balanced ” agriculture ; it means increased 
wages, stable prices, assured markets and adequate returns. 
But these are not definitions ; they are merely the frame- 
work for a definition, The real question is how big or how 
small post-war agriculture is to be. Question of size never 
seems to enter into these stirring pleas for a healthy and 
balanced farming. The nation must, it is said, keep “a due 
proportion ” of land in production ; it must keep “a higher 
proportion ” of land than before in arable cultivation in order 
to feed more livestock ; it must accept “ some reduction ” in 
imports ; it must maintain “a reasonable level of prices.” 
What exactly “a due proportion ” or “a higher proportion ” 
or “ some reduction ” or “a reasonable level ” means is not 
stated. All these aims, maybe, are desirable ; but without 
some quantitative definition they beg the question—indeed, 
they obscure it. The choice before the nation is a choice 
between a prosperous agriculture and a large agriculture. 
Whatever the sum of money which the public will be pre- 
pared to spend on agriculture, in subsidies or in higher 
prices, after the war 


it can either be used to secure high wages and high prices 
for a limited volume of production or less high wages and 
less high prices for a larger volume of production. 


[The Economist, November 29, 1941.] 


Obviously, if farming is made more efficient, which is pre- 
sumably everybody’s objective, and the costs of production 
are lowered, the larger is the agricultural industry that can be 
maintained for a given price. But the precise size of the 
agriculture which the friends of farming have in mind is 
crucial ; and, in view of the comparatively high costs of farm 
production in this country compared with the rest of the 
world, it seems quite certain that a prosperous agriculture 
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in this country must be a small one. Unfortunately, it is 
probable that most people who will talk about a healthy 
and balanced agriculture after the war are thinking in terms 
of a large agriculture—which either means that the nation 
is going to be called upon to impoverish itself in other direc- 
tions by diverting resources to farming which could be much 
more economically and productively used in other pursuits, 
or that post-war agriculture will be sprawling and poverty 
stricken. The basic fact is that agriculture in this country is 
relatively unproductive, compared with other callings, and 
one chief reason why the British standard of living is high is 
that such a small proportion of British people are engaged 
in farming. 


Wartime Policy 


Even more urgent than the future of farming is the 
feeding of the British people in wartime. The Minister of 
Food has announced that, in view of the growing demand 
for shipping space for war purposes, he is reducing the claim 
of food imports. The problem of making the maximum use 
of the resources available in wartime has become more acute 
than ever. An interesting memorandum has just been pub- 
lished by the Communist Party of Great Britain ; in it there 
appears the significant assertion that “ It is the maintenance 
of the beef herd which is the really serious question.” This 
is sound sense. No precise figures are known ; but it seems 
pretty certain that the largest increase in yield from the 
acreage which has been brought into arable cultivation 
during the war has been food, not for human consumption, 
but for livestock. The consequence is that correspondingly 
more food for human consumption, mainly wheat, has to be 
imported. It has seemed obvious for a long time that much 
more control by the Government over the crops grown on 
new acreage is needed, in order to ensure the maximum 
possible output of crops for human consumption, such as 
wheat and potatoes, and in order to see that feeding stuffs 
go first to dairy cattle and not to meat cattle ; and that one 
of the most urgent means of saving shipping and economis- 
ing home production is to cut down sharply the size ‘of beef 
herds—a policy which is, admittedly, not easy in view of 


the balance of forces in farming politics. It is worth while . 


perhaps restating some of the basic economic facts about 
agricultural production in wartime. The best use of domestic 
resources, land and labour, is the production of crops for 
direct human consumption. If crops are grown to be fed to 
animals and converted indirectly into human food, the best 
use for them is in the production of milk; in conversion, 
the production of milk is from 2} to 5 times more efficient 
in terms of nutritional values than the production of meat. 
There is no argument of any kind to justify the use of feed- 
ing stuffs merely to maintain livestock numbers. It would 
now be reasonable, when the question of allocating shipping 
space is becoming so critical, for the authorities concerned 
to answer every request from the Ministry of Food for space 
for cereals by asking what the Ministry of Agriculture in- 
tends to do in order to make the most efficient possible use 
of its own resources. 


* * * 


Non-Aggression ? 


Stories of Japanese preparation for attack on the 
Siberian frontier multiply. Chinese sources suggest that as 
many as 31} divisions may have been recently transferred 
from Japan and Indo-China to the Manchurian frontier, 
and that a considerable number of independent brigades 
have been expanded into operational divisions. General 
Yamashita, who commanded the fighting in Malaya, has 
arrived to take command in the north. From the Russian 
side, there is little news, but the cordiality which followed 
the conclusion of the non-aggression pact with Japan is 
now less marked, and Russian support for the cause of 
Free China is somewhat more evident.The decision whether 
or not there is to be a clash between Japan and the Soviet 
Far Eastern army will in all probability be taken by the 
Japanese, with developments in the Caucasus and Volga 
regions and in India in mind. If the Russians can hold 
Stalingrad, Japanese enthusiasm for an adventure in Siberia 
may be sensibly diminished. If internal dissension in India 
spreads, the attraction of a campaign in India wiil be 
increased, It would be foolish to disregard the informed 
warnings that, whatever the ultimate intention, Japanese 
forces do. appear to be massing on the Soviet frontiers. 
Japanese military spokesmen have themselves touched on 
the issue, pointing out that American pressure might 
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demand action by the Soviet forces against Japan. The 
technique has the familiar Axis ring. The fact that a 
Japanese attack has not materialised so far probably owes 
much to the experience of the quality of the self-supporting 
Soviet Far Eastern army which the Japanese gained in 
frontier clashes in 1938, 1939 and 1940. 


* * * 


Bricks 


Brickmaking is an industry which ‘has suffered a 
sharp wartime fall in demand and been unable to convert 
its plant: to the manufacture of war materials. The con- 
sumption of bricks, which was some seven thousand 
million units in 1938, was almost halved by the end of 
1941, as a result of the virtual cessation of house building, 
and it has since shown a further reduction. Production, 
too, has been curtailed ; by the end of last year, 384 under- 
takings had closed down. But the rate of curtailment in 
output has not kept pace with the shrinkage in demand. 
Stocks have been piled up in excessive quantities. In 
September last year, a committee was appointed by Lord 
Reith, then Minister of Works and Buildings, to investi- 
gate the position and suggest ways and means of over- 
coming the difficulties. In its first report,‘ last Decembeer, 
the committee recommended cuts in production ; the com- 
pulsory closing of redundant brick works ; and a care and 
maintenance scheme financed by a levy on the sale of bricks. 
Its second report, issued early in May, went much further. 
Apart from proposing drastic cuts in output and the com- 
pulsory closing down of brickworks, it recommended a 
quota plan for the allocation of trade ; the fixing of statu- 
tory minimum and maximum area prices ; and the intro- 
duction of a scheme of compensation, by which concerns 
producing above the general average for the country as a 
whole would pay a levy on “excess” sales to be distri- 
buted among those whose output was below the national 
average. To carry out these recommendations, the com- 
mittee suggested the creation of a National Building Brick 
Council, which 


should be representative of manufacturers of building bricks 

. and should include in a non-voting capacity repre- 
sentatives of research organisations and nominees of the 
operatives. 


The committee, in fact, baldly and blandly put forward 
a scheme which would leave the administration of the 
control of prices and production largely in the hands of 
the owners of brickworks. The familiar representation had 
been made to the committee that 


to place these important duties in the hands of an official 
nominee would constitute an affront to the industry. 


On Thursday, last week, Mr Hicks, Joint Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Works and Planning, in- 
formed the House of Commons that the Government had 
accepted the recommendations of the committee concern- 
ing periodical adjustments of production by means of 
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quotas ; the fixing of minimum and maximum area prices ; 
and the payment of compensation to concerns producing 
below the national average out of a levy on “excess” sales 
of other works. The Ministry has also agreed to the set- 
ting up of a National Building Brick Council. But, very 
rightly, it has decided that the status of the council shall 
be that of an advisory body and that the administration of 
the quota and price-fixing schemes must be the Minis- 
try’s own responsibility. The adoption of a system of mini- 
mum prices is itself highly undesirable in principle ; the 
handing over to the industry of control over prices and 
production would have been the negation of both efficiency 
and democratic government. 


* * x 


Head of the Service 


Discussion has broken out again about the post of Head 
of the Civil Service. The Lord Chancellor has made an 
official statement of the position. The supreme head of all 
the Crown’s services is the King. The Ministerial head of 
the Civil Service is the Prime Minister, who is also first 
Lord of the Treasury. The principal officer of the Civil Ser- 
vice, under the Prime Minister, is the Permanent Secretary to 
the Treasury, a title introduced in 1867 ; this post has carried 
with it, for 75 years, the headship of the Civil Service, a fact 
which was formally recognised in 1919, when the Treasury 
was reorganised. The Permanent Secretary directs the work 
of the Treasury, including that part of the work con- 
cerned with the supervision of administration and the 
oversight of. the machinery of government. Most 
of the discussion, in Parliament and in the press, has 
not had much to do with most of these facts. 
The point at issue is that the Head of the Civil Service 
advises the Prime Minister on appointments to certain 
higher offices which require the Prime Minister’s approval— 
permanent heads of departments and their deputies ; princi- 
pal finance officers and principal establishment officers. The 
argument is that this function of advice has been used to 
place the wrong men in key positions and has stultified 
progress in the making of policy and in administrative 
methods, It is really an argument, not against the post itself, 
but against the use which has been made of it by two recent 
incumbents. It is, of course, plain that the men who are 
responsible for administration have a very large influence, 
direct and indirect, upon policy. It is wrong that these influ- 
ential officers should be selected according to narrow consid- 
erations of finance or seniority, just as it is wrong that per- 
sonnel and policy should be constricted in every Ministry 
by Treasury rules and regulations operated by finance and 
establishment officers who have no yardstick but parsimony. 
But this is not to criticise the system so much as to criticise 
the use which has been made of it. There is no reason why 
the Head of the Civil Service, whether attached to the 
Treasury or not, should not be as farsighted and flexible 
in his choice of men as any other individual. There is no 
reason why finance and establishment officers in the various 
Ministries, should be, on the whole, of such poor quality. 
Some close and regular check of. the finances of administra- 
tion is essential, It would probably be a gain if the Head of the 
Civil Service were attached to the Cabinet Secretariat and not 
to the Treasury ; But the need for effective Treasury control 
would still remain. Indeed, there is a case for saying that if 
the Head of the Civil Service did not exist, he would have 
to be invented. The real problem is to find the right kind 
of men to fill, not only this post, but also all the other key 
positions which are in Treasury hands. Nor is it true that, 
say, Sir Horace Wilson was too much a slave to Treasury 
tradition and seniority. Actually most of his own personal 
experience lay outside the Treasury; and one of his main 
shortcomings was, not that he did not bring any recruits 
from outside, but that, like his predecessor, Sir Warren 
Fisher, he chose the wrong ones. 


x * * 


Aid for Mr Lyttelton: 


Mr Garro-Jones has been appointed Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Minister of Production. The appointment 
seems a good one. Mr Garro-Jones is the youngest member 
of the Labour front bench in the Commons ; and the fact 
that he, a Welshman, sits for a Scottish constituency, Aber- 
deen itself, suggests that he possesses the quality of “ intru- 
siveness ” which, perhaps above all other qualities, Mr 
Lyttelton’s staff requires. It may be that the office of the 
Minister of Production was set up too late. When Mr Lyttel- 
ton started work a hard crust had already formed around the 
organisatior. of production. An older system was dug in. 
Moreover, the emphasis of policy had necessarily shifted 
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from production—which, despite all disadvantages, had 
done surprisingly well—to problems of strategy and mili- 
tary movement, This is not to say that Mr Lyttelton’s or- 
ganisation is not needed. Probably it can never be the direc- 
tive force in war production which it might have been had it 
been set up when the need first became apparent. But there 
are at least three crucial tasks which Mr Lyttelton and his 
staff can carry out, in parallel with the supply departments, 
The first is a task, not of direction—perhaps unfortunately— 
but of coordination ; it is to be the link by which produc- 
tion plans and military requirements are kept in line. The 
second task, for which nobody has ever been responsible 
‘since the war started, is to raise standards of technical effi- 
ciency among the main mass of war producers by insisting 
upon the utmost expertness in management and engineering 
practice. The third task—the only real reason indeed which 
Mr Churchill recognised for the appointment of a Minister 
of Production—is to be the integrating factor in the com- 
bined production of Britain and the United States. The 
appointment of Mr Garro-Jones, by relieving Mr Lyttelton 
of many parliamentary duties, will enable the Minister to 
concentrate all his energies on this and the other tasks iz 
hand. 
* * * 


Laval at Compiégne ‘ 


The criminal goes back to the scene of his crime. Laval 
has just been to Compiégne, the place of France’s —* 
humiliation, to proclaim Vichy’s crime as a virtue. “ 
hour of France’s liberation (he said) is the hour when Ger- 
many wins the war.” The strange occasion chosen for this 
utterance was the return of 1,000 French prisoners of war, 
whom Laval somewhat impatiently tried to win over to his 
policy of collaboration at the very moment of their return. 
Laval admitted that Hitler’s “ magnanimity ” towards France 
“belonged to the past” and that his, Laval’s, reason for 
being in power lay in the attempt to “ revive that policy.” 
Thus, the returned prisoners straightway learned what was 
Laval’s concept of “liberation ”—flattering and begging 
the favour of the “ whimsical ” victor. They had also learned 
the price of their personal liberty: three French skilled 
workers for one sick and exhausted French prisoner. No 
Shylock could conceive a more extortionate deal. The fact 
that the new “prisoners” are “volunteers” and will earn 
wages in Germany matters very little ; they will work just 
the same to strengthen France’s conqueror. The insigni- 
ficance of the German “ concession ” is revealed by Laval’s 
own admission that 1,200,000 prisoners still remain in 
German camps. Pétain’s and Laval’s reitetated complaints 
about the lack of popular response to the Montoire 
policy have done very little to further that policy. 
The number. of French workers in Germany is 
still well below the 200,000 mark. Unrest has _re- 
cently grown in both occupied and unoccupied France. 
Last week-end’s conferences in Vichy were devoted to 
measures intended to counteract “all attempts to disturb 
internal peace.” Simultaneously, a decree was published 
imposing the death penalty for the possession of explosives, 
arms and ammunition. The police apparatus is being 
strengthened. New branches and auxiliary organisations are 
being added to it constantly; the most recent creation is 
the SOL—the Service d’ordre Légionnaire—a clumsy imita- 
tion of the Black Shirts and of the German SA. The SOL 
was recently sworn in at Lyons ; the setting of the parade 
was an attempt to translate into French the German mystique 
of obedience and death. But the impetus and fanaticism of 
the original German pattern was lacking. The symbolic 
feature of the Lyons celebration was the moment when, 
before the oath-taking. the SOL were given the order “4 
genoux.” ; 


* * * 


a 
. 


Vichy’s Plan 


The Vichy Government is tightening the economic 
screw. Up to now producers were allocated raw materiais 
according to their consumption during a standard period. 
They were free to produce what they liked, though the manu- 
facture of a number of low utility articles was forbidden. At 
most, the control of production was indirect. The situation 
is now changing. More and more, the Government (that is 
the Central Allocation Office for Industrial Products) 
ascribes definite tasks to manufacturers, to be fulfilled in 4 
prescribed time. For instance, the fournal Officiel has just 
announced that a general production programme will be 
drawn up for the shoe industry. The allocation of raw 
materials will be made according to the production quota 


n 


ascribed to each firm. For the rubber industry, the official in 
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charge of the raw materials specifies the quantities allocated 
to the manufacture of the most important articles. He has 
the power to prescribe the production of these and other 
articles in priority to any other production. The reason for 
the new policy is, of course, the growing scarcity of raw 
materials—though the desire to free French workers for 
German factories is playing a very important part in shaping 
the new programme of control. 


> 
* * ¥ 


Enlisting the Jews 


Jews and Moslems working together, as Members of 
Parliament were reminded in last week’s debate on a 
Jewish fighting force, gave the world algebra among a 
number of other blessings. Since fhe last war, they have’ not 
been able either to work together or to live together, with 
the result that the Palestine Administration, striving 
desperately to maintain the balance and show favour to 
neither side—or else to both sides at once—was. compelled 
to exercise what five years ago the Peel Commission called 
“government by arithmetic.” This war has apparently 
proved that the two communities cannot even fight together. 
Proposals, however, to create a separate Jewish Army, either 
recruited from Jews all over the world, or merely as a 
defence force in Palestine itself, have been resisted. In its 
attitude towards the first proposal, the Government is easily 
justified. As the one Jew who spoke in the debate empha- 
sised, the Jews are a religious community. They are not a 
separate people, and the majority do not wish to be 
identified with Jewish nationalism, but prefer to remain 
subjects of whatever country they are living in, with the 
same rights and obligations as their fellow-citizens. Thus, 
Jews are liable to serve in the armed forces of Great Britain 
and the United States, and have, of course, discharged 
their obligations willingly. But in Palestine it is a different 
matter. The Jews’ complaint that there they have not 
been allowed to exercise their willingness to serve have a 
considerable amount of justification, although—such is the 
exasperating difficulty of the Palestine problem—the 
Government’s anxiety not to offend Moslem opinion by 


allowing them to serve was not without justification too. _ 


x 


Now, however, a Palestine regiment of the British 
Army is to be created, consisting of separate Jewish and 
Arab infantry battalions for general service in the Middle 
East, which will incorporate the present Palestinian com- 
panies of the Buffs as a nucleus. The’ most significant de- 
velopment in this is that there will be no insistence on an 
even balance between Arab and Jewish recruits; if 9,000 
Jews volunteer, and only 1,000 Arabs, they will all be ac- 
cepted. Sir James Grigg did not say who will command the 
new regiment, but it may safely be assumed that he will be 
neither Jew nor Arab. The second measure will be the 
expansion of the Palestine Volunteer Force, whose function 
is to help the regular forces and assist in maintaining 
internal security, from its present strength of about 400 to 
a maximum of 2,000. This measure represents the Govein- 
ment’s adherence to Palestinianism—the attempt to create 
a Palestinian unity out of the different elements in the 
country—since the Volunteer Force is drawn from all 
sections of the community, Thirdly, 1,500 additional recruits 
will be enrolled in the Jewish Rural Special Police, and, 
lastly, the training and equipment of existing units will be 
continued as rapidly as possible. These proposals, which 
are the usual sort of compromise that marks Palestine policy, 
will certainly not satisfy the extremist Jews in Palestine and 
outside it. But the most important thing at the moment is 
not the satisfaction of Jewish ambitions, or even the righting 
of Jewish wrongs, but the defence of Palestine and the 
Middle East. The weight of this defence cannot be borne 
by a Jewish force, even if expanded to the maximum. It 
will fall on British and Empire troops; and the Jewish 
genius can best serve the interests of Palestine and the war 
effort by directing itself to the question of supplies, in 
which, as a Jerusalem correspondent points out on page 
207, it has already made some extraordinary achievements. 


* * * 


Building Programme 


The entire available labour force in the building indus- 
try is to be mobilised to provide accommodation for the 
American fighting forces. A gigantic programme, involving 
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the construction of aerodromes, camps, hostels, port facilities 
and the like, is being set on foot. Mr Bevin has issued an 
urgent appeal to building workers to “go to it” and to 
employers to co-operate; he said that every builder must be 
prepared to work on any job, whatever his craft. From his 
speech and from the account of a rush job, in which offices 
for the American General Purchasing Board were completed 
in eight days instead of eight weeks, it might be imagined 
that the Government was taken by surprise. Yet one would 
have thought that the demand by the Americans could have 
been anticipated long ago. One of the obstacles to efficiency 
in the past has been divided control and lack of co-ordina- 
tion between departments. It is to be hoped that in the ful- | 
filment of this programme, in which so many departments 
have a direct interest—the Service and Supply departments, 
Labour, Works and Planning, Health, Transport—sectional. 
or departmental considerations will not play a part. The 
chief bottleneck has been labour. It was estimated that there 
were 820,000 operatives in July, 1941, against 1,350,000 
before the war, and since the British war construction pro- 
gramme has passed its peak and was assumed to be nearing 
completion, a further and more rapid decline in employ- 
ment was expected. The transference of building workers to 
the Forces will now be postponed until the American pro- 
gramme is completed ; already 28,000 workers who were 
due to be called up have been deferred until October. There 
was in February; and probably still is, too large a “ garri- 
son ” force, that is, the builders engaged on civilian repair 
and maintenance work. There are also at the present time a 
number of skilled operatives who are unemployed. The 
Ministry of Labour will need to draw on both these sources 
without delay. 


* * ” 
Success or Failure ? 


The fate of the Government’s coal plan remains 
wrapped in secrecy. The Government continues to exhort 
the public to save fuel. Major Lloyd George has expressed 
his belief—or is it hope?—that there will be no need to 
resort to a compulsory rationing scheme. In a speech at 
Guildford last week, he gave the now familiar instances of 
how large savings could be effected by an accumulation of 
small economies ; thus if every household saved 2 Ib of coal 
a day, 2 million tons a year would be economised nationally, 
and if every household put away one 60 watt bulb some 
320,000 tons would be saved, and so on. Offices and blocks of 
flats are also being urged to economise in the use of lifts. 
It is a pity that no time limit has been set for the voluntary 
saving experiment and that no target figure, to be reached 
within a given period, should have been stated. This would 
have given an opportunity to see how the voluntary scheme 
was working and would forestall opposition to the introduc- 
tion of rationing at the end of the period, if voluntary sav- 
ing failed to achieve the desired results. In the meantime 
the example of Guildford in organising a “ Fuel Economy 
Week ” on the same lines as National Savings Weeks, dis- 
playing a target figure and publicising methods of saving 
coal, might with advantage be adopted by other towns; it 
also seems a pity that double summer time could not have 
been extended, at any rate until the end of the month. What- 
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ever reductions are brought about by domestic consumers, 
it is, however, clear that the bulk of the economies must 
come from industrial users, who consume about three-fifths 
of the total coal output. It was stated in the White Paper 
that a system of allocation to industrial users, similar to that 
for the allocation of raw materials, was being worked out ; 
the establishment of regional machinery has since been 
announced, but it is already mid-August, the winter is 
approaching, and no progress has been reported. The view 
has been expressed that in the iron and steel industry “ con- 
siderable economies, in most cases at least 10 per cent, 
would follow the appointment of a Fuel Officer definitely 
responsible for fuel control.” On the miners’ side, the 
Federation has pledged itself to increase output, and the 
establishment of national minimum wages and wages 
machinery has swept away at least some of the 
impediments to production. But the fact remains that 
no evidence has yet been given either that the plan to 
push up output by control is working or that consumption 
is being successfully cut by exhortation. Until a plain state- 
ment is made in Parliament, in precise terms, on what is 
happening, which should be done as soon as Parliament 
meets again, the gravest doubts will be entertained. 


* * * 


Integration in Steel 


The trend towards closer integration’ in the iron and 
steel industry has again been emphasised this week. It is 
announced that the chairmen of three leading steel com- 
panies have joined the board of directors of the Davy and 
United Engineering Company of Sheffield, a concern which 
specialises in the manufacture of heavy machinery and roll- 
ing mill equipment and has an arrangement with the United 
Engineering and Foundry Company of Pittsburgh in the 
United States. The three steel companies now represented 
on the Board of the Davy and United Engineering Company 
are Stewarts and Lloyds, the tube specialists, and the United 
Steel Companies and the Lancashire Steel Corporation, both 
large vertical combines. In so far as this move is designed 
to secure greater technical efficiency in production methods 
by bringing three large users and a producer of steel mach- 
inery, with access to the latest developments in the United 
States, into closer contact, it may be welcomed. But the 
trend towards closer integration, stimulated by the reconsti- 
tution of the British Iron and Steel Federation in 1934, has 
very real dangers. There can be no doubt about the Govern- 
ment’s responsibility for ensuring that integration does not 
bring restriction in the post-war period as it has done in the 


past. 


Fire Watching for Women 


A new stage in the defence of Britain against fire has 
now been reached. After the first disastrous fire raids at 
the end of 1940, an obligation was placed on occupiers of 
business premises to make arrangements for fire prevention, 
and on male employees at the premises to do fire preven- 
tion duty. In residential areas, the local authorities were left 
to make adequate arrangements by calling for volunteers, 
but, since the arrangements in these areas were far from 
satisfactory, all men aged 18-60—with certain exempted 
classes—living in areas where the Fire Preven- 
tion (Business Premises) Order was in force, that is, all built- 
up areas, had to register for fire prevention duty last Septem- 
ber. They could be compelled to do such duty in any part of 
their local authority area, unless they were already doing 
48 hours a month at their business premises. Now, women, 
aged 20-45, are to be brought into both schemes at one step. 
In about a month’s time, all women in this age-group— 
with the usual excepted classes, such as members of the 
auxiliary services, doctors and _ lunatics—will have to 
register. "Those, whether married or single, who work at 
business premises, will be liable for duty at those premises. 
Married women not covered by the business premises 
scheme will only be liable for duty near their homes ; if 
single, they will be liable to serve in any residential part 
of their local authority area, but, unlike men, will not be 
posted to business premises where there is a shortage. At 
present there are, of course, many women doing voluntary 
fire guard duty at their homes. Those within the age limits 
will be brought within the compulsory scheme, and whether 
they continue to do duty at home or are posted to their 
business premises or elsewhere depends on the numbers 
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available in each place. Those over the age limit will almost 
certainly be retained as volunteers, unless the registration 
of women, together with the supplementary registration of 
men, produces enough to make them unnecessary. This, 
however, is very unlikely, since, although there are over 
nine million women in this age-group, after deductions 
have been made for those living in rural areas ; those in the 
services or doing more than 55-hours’ work a week; the 
large number of those with children under 14 in their 
care; expectant mothers; those doing fire guard duty 
already ; and those who will apply for exemption on 
grounds of hardship, or because thev are unfit, the net 
increase in the strength of the Fire Guard will probably 
not be very great. , 


x x * 


Training the Fire Guard 


Even more satisfactory than the measure to increase 
the strength of the Fire Guard is the proposal to make 
training compulsory—if it is enforced. At present, under 
the second Fire Prevention (Business Premises) Order, it 
is provided that all arrangements made for fire prevention 
shall, so far as practicable, secure that persons to whom 
specified fire prevention duties are allotted, shall receive 
sufficient instruction to enable them to perform those duties, 
This provision is lax enough for the minimum of training 
to be given ; but members of voluntary fire watching parties 
serving under local authorities have apparently been under 
no obligation to be trained at all. In any case, what training 
there has been has generally been given by the wardens, 
and has often gone no further than practice in the use of 
the stirrup pump. Training, in fact, is based upon the sort 
of incendiary bombs that were dropped in the first raids. 
More than a year has elapsed since then, and it cannot be 
assumed that the Germans have not started to use different 
bombs and different methods. The very success of the fires 
caused by RAF raids is a sign that technique has improved 
considerably in the last year. It is therefore extremely 
urgent, now that raiding, on however small a scale, has 
started on this country again, that fire squads should be 
told what they must expect and not be allowed lightly to 
prance out of bed with stirrup pumps and sandbags. And 
the people to tell them and train them should surely be 
the NFS—not the wardens—since fire prevention and fire 
fighting should go hand in hand. 


* * * 


Checking the Peasant’s Flight 


Hitler has issued a decree restricting the sale of agri- 
cultural land and forbidding all changes in the ownership 
of landed property. The official explanation is that changes 
of ownership invariably result in some decrease in output, 
and any possible interruption of agricultural production must 
be prevented. The German wireless has stated that a number 
of people having no connection with agriculture had been 
buying agricultural property to increase their personal food 
rations. It was also stated that people were buying agricul- 
tural land and property as an investment. All these explana- 
tions are true. Landed property, such as house property, 
jewellery, valuable paintings and furniture are classed Sach- 
werte (real property); and the German public is very inter- 
ested in Sachwerte just now; one purpose of the decree is to 
prevent people who fear currency inflation from acquiring 
agricultural land and property. But who are the sellers of 
agricultural land? There is an exceptional financial liquidity 
among landowners. There has been a further reduction of 
agricultural indebtedness. Most of Germany’s farms are 
subject to the hereditary farm law, which makes sale ex- 
ceptionally difficult. The small peasant farms, however, are 
not covered by this law ; and there is no doubt that small 
farms have derived no benefits from the Nazi policy of self- 
sufficiency. Since 1936, peasants have left the land for work 
in industry in great numbers and their small property has 
been bought either by big land owners or by industrial 
concerns. Wartime conditions have accelerated this process. 
A great number of peasants unable to cope with the work 
under wartime conditions may have been forced to sell out. 
The great masses of peasants owning small farms might well 
become opponents of the regime if this continued unchecked. 
Thus Hitler’s new decree tries to stabilise the present owner- 
ship. Definite promises have been given to the peasant sol- 
diers that their property will be safeguarded ; and the decree 
is intended to dispel any fear among soldiers that they 
might lose their farms while fighting. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Policing the Price Level 


HE immediate threat to Mr Henderson’s Office of Price 

Administration appears to be receding. The House oi 
Representatives, at odds with the Price Administrator over 
the need for rationing and over questions of political pat- 
ronage in the new organisation, cut his appropriation from 
the $195 millions requested to $75 millions—which would 
have made it impossible for the OPA to enforce price 
ceilings. The Senate has raised the appropriation to $125 
millions, and relaxed the provision which would have trans- 
ferred power over the fixing of prices on processed agri- 
cultural products to the Secretary of Agriculture. It is not 
certain that the House will approve the increased appro- 
priation authorised by the Senate, and there is a strong 
disposition in Congress to keep the reins in its own hands 
by making appropriations for as short a period as possible. 
But the flood of protests which Congress has been receiv- 
ing make the financial crippling of OPA less likely than it 
seemed. Mr Henderson has been successful in manceuvring 
Congress into the unenviable position of appearing to want 
to play politics with the cost of living. 

Mr Henderson’s survival does not mean that the problem 
of price control is solved. The OPA has never blinked the 
fact that the most generous grant of funds and powers will! 
be useless to maintain ceilings, if effective action is not 
taken to narrow the inflationary gap caused by the increase 
of purchasing power, at a time when the supply of con- 
sumers’ goods is decreasing. Mr Henderson himself has 
been tireless in urging the extension of rationing, and drastic 
increases in taxation. He has incurred the wrath of the 
labour unions by steadily opposing wage rises. Nor are 
his powers adequate. There is as yet no control of wages, 
and the regulation of agricultural prices is specifically ex- 
cluded from the province of OPA. 

The impossibility of keeping a lid on prices without 
mopping up excess purchasing power is increasingly realised 
by the general public. The July issue of Fortune, for 
example, contains an article on “General Max” (the 
General Maximum Price Regulation), in which the case for 
heavy increases in taxation and forced savings, accompanied 
by rationing, is put with great force. A companion article 
describes the system of price regulation in Canada, and in 
a table, which is reproduced on the next page, the serious 
lag of American direct taxation behind that of Britain and 
Canada is set forth. 

The fact that the need for controlling inflationary move- 
ments is at bottom the same in every country at war makes 
a comparison of the progress made in Britain, Canada and 
the United States both interesting and instructive. National 
differences and the pressure of events have made each 
country approach the problem in its own peculiar way. 
Britain has had three years in which to devise means of 
dealing with the “inflationary gap.” Dependence on imports 
made rationing inevitable from the first ; it was a political 
and physical necessity. Heavy increases in taxation, subject 
to post-war credits, and voluntary savings have been the 
main instruments by which it was hoped to control price 
rises, and no effective stop has been applied to wages. 
Price control, as such, has only been piecemeal. 
Although the Treasury has undertaken to stabilise the cost 
of living there has been no movement to make the freezing 
of prices the main weapon against inflation that it is in 
Canada and the US. Prices of essential foodstuffs have 
been held down by maximum price orders and the granting 
of subsidies ; some raw material prices have been controlled, 
and recently, with the creation of standardised lines in 
such articles as clothing and crockery, it has been possible 
to attempt regulation by the fixing of profit margins for 
manufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers, and the setting 
up of price ranges. No attempt has been made to fix prices 
of armaments, but the control of production costs has been 
tightened, and EPT has put an effective ceiling on profits. 
By the increase in subsidies, the Treasury has been suc- 
cessful in stabilising the cost of living index over the past 
year. 

Such success as Britain has achieved has in part been 


due to the bleak necessity of cutting its coat according to 
its cloth ; and Britain enjoys certain distinct advantages over 
countries like Canada, and particularly the United States, 
in the imposition of controls, Britain is a far more com- 
pact administrative unit ; experience derived from the last 
war has been invaluable, particularly in rationing; the 
Civil Service in this country is much more highly developed 
and prepared to administer the controls of consumption. 
Even so, the rising tide of wage demands may still overflow 
the barriers which have so far prevented a runaway 
inflation. 


The Canadian ‘‘ Squeeze ”’ 


Canada lies halfway between Great Britain and the United 
States in the sphere of price control. Although Canada had 
been at war for two years, it was not until the autumn of 
1941 that the rise in the cost of living threatened to become 
unmanageable. There was more time to make the adjust- 
ments to a war economy than there has been in the United 
States. Canada was better prepared psychologically for 
drastic measures. On the other hand, there had been no 
noticeable reduction in consumers’ goods, such as has been 
experienced in Britain. In October, 1941, however, the cost 
of living index had risen to 115 from 107 in March; the 
national income at about $6,000 millions was $2,000 millions 
greater than it had been before the war; and it was in- 
creasingly obvious that, despite sharp increases in taxation, 
purchasing power was outrunning the supply of goods. 

The Canadian solution was simple, drastic, and so far it 
has been effective. Mr Donald Gordon, Deputy Governor of 
the Bank of Canada, was given power to freeze retail prices, 
including the prices of services, and wages at existing levels. 
A provision for wage increases of 25 cents a week for every 
point rise in the cost-of-living index was included, but it has 
not been necessary to invoke it. The “squeeze” resulting 
from the fact that increases in wholesalers’ and manufac- 
turers’ costs were not yet reflected in most retail prices was 
absorbed by agreement between the manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers. In general, the manufacturer absorbed 
50 per cent, and the rest was divided between retailer and 
wholesaler. Costs were cut by drastic simplification and 
standardisation. Deliveries were reduced, fancy packaging 
outlawed, the number of styles and models was cut. No 
ceiling was imposed on goods for export or on war goods. 
The greatest danger to Canadian price control lay in the 
dependence of some industries on raw materials imported 
from’ the United States, where prices were rising steadily. 
There were also a few industries where costs could not be 
cut sufficiently to permit the industry to operate under its 
ceiling. For these special cases, subsidies were instituted, 
but so far they have been insignificant in amount—only 
$2,128,981 for the period ending on April 21, 1942—and 
provisions exist for the recapture of subsidies which prove 
unnecessary. 


‘¢ General Max”’ 


The Canadian price control experiment was watched 
with the greatest interest in the United States, and 
“ General Max” admittedly follows the Canadian model 
in many respects. This is as Canada hoped, for the success 
of Canada’s system of control depends primarily on keep- 
ing down the subsidies required by industries dependent 
on imports from the United States. Like Canada, the 
United States froze prices of goods and services as at a 
given date—the highest level reached in March, 1942. But 
in two essential respects the powers of the Price Adminis- 
trator were more limited than in Canada. Wages were not 
included ; nor were prices of unprocessed farm products. 
At least 30 per cent of the average food bill is thus 
excluded from the cost-of-living controls. In another 
respect, the scope of price control is far greater. The OPA 
was given powers over prices entering into military prc- 
duction, such as parts and machinery, and it is said to be 
at work on price schedules -for finished military equipment. 
But the Services have not been sympathetic to price regula- 
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tion, which in their view deprives manufacturers of in- 


centives to increase production. 

The unwillingness to put an effective stop on wages is 
evidently the greatest danger to a system of control where 
prices are based on wage rates paid last year. Mr Hender- 
son has testified that general wage increases, similar to that 
granted to the workers in little steel, would make necessary 
annual subsidies of $3-4,000 millions if the price ceilings 
are not to be punctured. 

It is too early yet to reach any final conclusions about 
the success of the American price freeze. The precarious 
existence of the whole Price Administration during the 
last two months has not provided an atmosphere favourable 
to progress. Already, however, the price ceilings for tinned 
fruit have had to be increased about 15 per cent, despite 
early assurances that every ceiling would be maintained. 
This does not augur very well for a solution of the 
“ squeeze ” on the Canadian model. The alternatives for the 
distribution of the “squeeze” are the absorption of in- 
creased costs within the industry (the roll back); the raising 
of ceilings (the roll forward); subsidies ; and what may be 
called “ hidden inflation,” that is, deterioration in standards 
and concentration on higher price lines. Already all four 
are being employed by industry and OPA. The absorp- 
tion of costs has met with success in the soap industry ; 
subsidies have been instituted to meet increased transport 
costs in the oil industry; and the regulation covering 
women’s clothing appears to be an invitation to manufac- 
turers to abandon low price lines for those where hidden 
savings in materials and trimmings can recompense them 
for rising costs. 

The form which American price control has taken is 
obviously less effective than that of Canada, because of the 
omission of wages and agricultural prices from the regula- 
tion. The difficulties of enforcement are also substantially 
greater. In large measure, this is the result of the American 
division of powers between Congress and the Executive 
which all too often allows pressure groups to play off one 
against the other and holds up or emasculates urgent legis- 
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lation. The speed with which the United States has been 
put on to a war footing has allowed less time for adjust- 
ment to the necessities of war. There are as yet no serious 
shortages of essential consumers’ goods. The job of 
policing to be done is also much more formidable 
than that in Britain or Canada. There are 1,800,000 
retailers, 650,000 service establishments and __land- 
lords in 366 rent areas to be kept under observation, and 
the enforcement staff has in the main to be built up from 
scratch, as there is no civil administration in existence in 
the 48 states which is capable of taking over the work of 
price control, 


Rations and Taxes 


The need for other controls to support price fixing is 
widely acknowledged, but.in the short time since Pear! 
Harbour very little has been achieved in the combination 
of rationing, taxation and saving. The OPA has worked out 
systems for rationing a number of commodities, and the 
use of points rationing has received a great deal of attention 
in Washington. In time a great extension of rationing will 
be inevitable; and it would be desirable now to conserve 
stocks of goods which cannot be replaced. But the com- 
plexities of rationing on a continental scale are very great. 
A clothing ration adequate for Florida would be suicidal in 
a Minnesota winter; some method must be devised of 
reconciling hand-to-mouth buying in the great cities with 
the monthly or even yearly getting in of supplies by 
ranchers in the War West. The solutions will be found 
probably by dividing the United States up into regional 
areas based on the similarity of needs and customs, but it 
will take time. 

The most effective measure, and equally the most painful 
to apply, iies in the field of taxation. The new American 
Tax Bill is still held up in Congress. But there are signs 
that the need for using it as an instrument to mop up 
purchasing power is making some headway. Most recent 
reports suggest that the Senate may increase the revenue it 
is designed to .produce from $6,000 millions to about 
$8,000 millions. With excess purchasing power in 1942 
estimated at about $17,000 millions after voluntary savings, 
this will not do a great deal to close the gap. 

Neither Great Britain, Canada or the United States has 
been able to devise a completely satisfactory solution to the 
pressing need for control of wartime purchasing power. 
But at least the nature of the problem is no longer a 
mystery. The main instruments—taxation, forced savings, 
rationing and price fixing—have, to varying extents, been 
tried out in each country, and an invaluable store of experi- 
ence in the administration of different measures is being 
built up. What is needed now is the determination to apply 
an adequate Combination of them all before it is too late. 


American Notes 


A Guarantee for India ? 


The acceptance of British action in India as a regret- 
table necessity—but necessity none the less—is already 
undergoing some modification. Outright advocacy of the 
Congress position has almost entirely disappeared except in 
some Socialist and labour quarters ; and there will not be 
much support for Mr Norman Thomas’s characterisation of 
the arrests as a “ dastardly blow at the four freedoms.” The 
increasing sense of involvement developed by eight months 
of war has brought about a much more cautious and realis- 
tic approach to the Indian problem. But the new conscious- 
ness of responsibility makes it difficult for Americans to 
accept the réle of spectators for long. A number of indi- 
viduals and newspapers have begun to argue openly that the 
United States and perhaps China should intervene to guaran- 
tee Indian independence after the war, demanding in return 
the end of civil disobedience. The Marshall Field papers, the 
Chicago Sun and P.M. have persistently advocated this line. 
The most recent cables suggest that the demand that the 
United States undertake some sort of constructive action is 
spreading. The idea of a guarantee for India by the United 
States and perhaps the United Nations has been very widely 
canvassed in recent, months. It was temporarily damped 
down by the insistence of Congress on immediate independ- 
ence. Now that violence has broken out there will be very 
great disappointment if attempts are not made to open 
negotiations aimed at a compromise. It would be a mistake 
to count on unqualified support from American opinion if 
no further attempts are made to work out a solution. 
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Concentration in Industry 


; Mr Nelson has announced a scheme for the concentra- 
tion of civilian production in order to free labour, factory 
space, and machines for war purposes. Two experts of the 
War Production Board’s Office of Civilian Supply have re- 
cently visited Great Britain, and the programme to be fol- 
lowed makes substantial use of British experience. The in- 
tention is to turn essential civilian production over to small 
plants in the industry, which would be difficult to convert to 
war production, and to convert the facilities of larger units. 
The small plants to be chosen must be located jn areas where 
there is no strain on labour, transport, and power, and where 
compensation is to be paid it will be borne by the nucleus 
firms. There will be simpiification and standardisation of 
products ; great interest has been shown in the devclopment 
of utility goods in this country. It is understood that steps 


will be taken to avoid the growth of monopolies. As yet 


there is no information about the scale on which it is pro- 
posed to concentrate industry, or the types of products which 
will be affected. In view of the fact that the greatest imme- 
diate bottleneck in war production is materials rather than 
facilities, it seems likely that emphasis will lie rather on the 
saving of materials and skilled labour rather than on the 
release of factory space for armament output. 


* * * 


Ankle-Deep 


Last Sunday’s broadcast, in which the Office of War 
Information brought to the microphone such outstanding 
figures as Admiral Nimitz, General Eisenhower, Mr Batt, 
Admiral Leahy, and the two main leaders of organised 
labour, was tangible evidence of the skill and determination 
with which it is handling American information policy. 
President Roosevelt’s warning that American production was 
only beginning to get into its stride, in terms of what is 
needed to defeat the enemy, was reinforced by a galaxy of 
talent seldom assembled for any programme. It was a 
brilliant stroke to bring into American homes the voice of 
General Eisenhower, from Britain, and of Admiral Nimitz, 
from “ Somewhere in the Pacific,” to appeal for increases 
in the supply of arms. Admiral Leahy, making his first 
public address since his appointment as Chief of Staff to 
the President, spoke with salutary bluntness: 

We have suffered grave defeats. Our casualties have been 
severe. Our country has been invaded. . . . This will be 
the toughest, hardest and most merciless war we have ever 
‘fought. 

The programme was timely, not only because of the news 
from the battlefronts, but because of the disappointing lag 
in war production in June. According to the Office of War 
Information, the production of aircraft, tanks, naval vessels, 
and most types of artillery fell behind schedule in that 
month, and Mr. Tolan, chairman of the House Defence 
Committee, charged that “war production is faltering 
badly.” More serious than a temporary hold-up in war pro- 
duction is the easy fallacy that the war is almost won. By 
pointing out that the United States is as yet “not ankle- 
deep in the war,” and that the victories of the Coral Sea 
and of Midway were only triumphs of defence, the Office 
of War Information has done much to cut the ground from 
under the optimists who profess to believe that the war will 
be over this year and that further sacrifices are unnecessary. 
The reorganisation of the Information service has already 
more than justified itself. 


* * * 


Labour Unity 


Mr William Green, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labour, has accepted the suggestion of Mr Murray, 
the head of the Congress of Industrial Organisations, that 
he should appoint representatives to confer on ways and 
means of establishing “organic unity” between the 
two trade union bodies. In January, peace proposals 
were put forward By John L. Lewis without Mr Murray’s 
knowledge. They were regarded as a bid by Mr Lewis to 
recapture the leadership of the labour movement and they 
did not survive Mr Murray’s disavowal and President 
Roosevelt’s disapproval. With a stable agreement between the 
two groups, the risk of jurisdictional disputes will be greatly 
lessened ; rivalry over wage increases should diminish ; a 
number of unnecessary and, in some cases, unsavoury 
Officials, might be dispensed with ; and a united front would 
be presented to John L. Lewis. There is no doubt that the 
prospects of a merger are popular with the rank and file. 

eration between the AFL and the CIO, in the War 
Labour Board and in local matters has been steadily 
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increasing since the outbreak of war. Indeed the main 
split lies not between the AFL and the CIO, but between 
John L. Lewis and the rest of the labour movement. It 
seems likely that if a merger is brought about without 
Mr Lewis’s participation, Mr Lewis may make the break 
with the CIO which has been prophesied for so long. 
Whether he will carry with him the bulk of the Mine 
Workers is uncertain. His hopes of capitalising any labour 
unrest to his own advantage would certainly be greatly 
diminished if he had to face a solidly united trade union 
movement throughout the country. 


Shorter Notes 


President Roosevelt has vetoed the bill providing for the 
creation of an independent Rubber Supply Agency to 
supervise the production of synthetic rubber from agricul- 
tural and forest products. 

* 


The electrocution of six of the eight German saboteurs 
landed on the American coast by German submarines, and 
the news that Max Stephan, the restaurant keeper who was 
convicted of aiding an escaped German airman, is to be 
hung, are signs of the increasing sternness with which the 
United States is dealing with spies and saboteurs. 

* 


The War Production Board has decided to sanction the 
production of 500 Martin Mars flying boats. Mr Henry 
Kaiser is to receive an initial order for 100 from the 
Navy. Interference with the military programme makes it 
unlikely that the programme will be expanded in the near 
future to the 5,000 aircraft suggested by Mr Kaiser. 

* 
In a note on “Cargo Planes” in The Economist last 


week (page 171), by a regrettable printer’s error Lieut.- 
General H. Arnold appeared as Mr Samuel H. Arnold. 
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T= first general report of the US-Canada Joint Com- 
mittee on War Production, covering the first six months 
of operations, indicates the measure by which a policy of 
economic integration has assisted the expansion of war pro- 
duction in both countries. More than any other agency, this 
joint committee is, by its work, rubbing out the national 
boundary between Canada and the United States. Its original 
declaration, forecasting the maximum use of labour, raw 
materials and factory capacity of both countries, provided 
the foundation for a North American war economy. 

The report that, for purposes of comparison, US muni- 
tions production for the second quarter of 1942 has increased 
nearly four times over the same period in 1941, while Cana- 
dian munitions production has increased nearly three times 
in the same period, immediately set at rest Canadian fears 
that Canada’s production might suffer after the United 
States entered the war if access to US sources of supply 
were curtailed, Nothing of the kind has happened. Approxi- 
mately one-third of Canadian requirements for steel frames 
and plates for merchant shipbuilding is obtained from the 
United States. Prompt deliveries have been maintained. At 
the same time, to assist the movement of iron ore on the 
Great Lakes from US mines in Michigan to blast furnaces in 
eastern industrial areas, Canada has diverted a considerable 
part of its Great Lakes grain carrying tonnage to the ore 
routes, The increase in ore movement this year is esti- 
mated at 2,500,000 tons. 

Though details are obscured by wartime restrictions, the 
practical achievements of economic integration may be seen 
in many instances. Strategic and scarce materials and metals 
are pooled between Canada and the United States. Canada’s 
war-born optical glass industry was able to supply 30,000 
pounds of glass for sights to the US Navy at short notice, 
when no other source was immediately available. The pro- 
duction of aeroplane propellers has been rationalised on a 
continental basis, with Canada concentrating on one type, 
the United States on another. Problems of plant expansion 
to provide new demands are considered by the Joint War 
Production Committee in the light of facilities in both 
countries as if they were one. Canada supplied on one occa- 
sion 500,000 shell bodies and fuses to the United States, for 
filling there and for use by US troops. On the other hand, 
the United States supplied 150,000 shell castings for filling 
in Canada. 


International Division of Labour 


The practical economies of co-ordination are self-evident. 
Drawing on the resources of a continent, instead of two 
separate economies, the plan of integrated production 
brings with it the extra margins of an international division 
of labour. In the matter of tariffs and border restrictions, 
Canada permits duty-free entry of all war production goods, 
while the United States, by executive order of June 1, 1942, 
suspends all tariff barriers on war supplies ordered by any 
Washington department. The latest example of co-ordination 
in this field is the arrangement whereby US war materials 
may move freely in bond through Canada on highway truck- 
ing routes originating in the United States and destined 
for the United States. 

Though many examples are known to exist in which 
action has been taken recently to revise specificatiéns in 
order to increase the number of common types of weapons, 
the sole example disclosed by the committee relates to the 
Canadian gun carrier. This has been altered in its specifica- 
tions to permit the use of facilities on both sides of the 
border in identical production. In this instance, may be seen 
the growing integration of Canadian war production with 
American standards. The difference was noted by Lieut.- 
General A. G. L. McNaughton, Canadian army commander, 
during his visit home last March, when he said: “In 
England the emphasis is on careful craftsmanship, hand- 
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tooling and strength of design. In the United States and 
Canada, weapons can and are being turned out in vast 
numbers by use of new processes which stress simplification 
of design and speed of production.” 

The beginnings of a practical integration of Canadian and 
American war production were made early in 1941. As a 
corollary of joint action in military strategy provided in the 
Joint Defence Board (August, 1940), the Hyde Park Agree- 
ment of April, 1941, recognised the principle, as then stated 
by Mr Mackenzie King, that :— 


In mobilizing the resources of this continent, each coun- 
try should provide the other with the defence articles which 
it is best able to produce, and, above all, produce quickly, 
=e pee programmes should be co-ordinated to 

s end. 


The Joint Economic Committees (June, 1941) operate 
in the field of general economic relations. They originated, 
for instance, a plan of free seasonal movement of farm 
labour and machinery between Canada and the United 
States, which is in operation this year. The Joint Materials 
Committee (January, 1942) operates in the field of primary 
materials. Finally, the Joint War Production Committee 
(November, 1941) operates in the field of production of war 
materials. All these committees stemmed from the origina! 
principle adopted at Hyde Park by Mr Mackenzie King 
and President Roosevelt. 


A joint statement on war production policy, issued on 
December 22, 1941, set out seven principles :— 


1. Victory will require the maximum war production in 
both countries in the shortest possible time; speed and 
volume of war output, rather than monetary cost, are the 
primary considerations. 

2. All-out war production in both countries requires the 
maximum use of the labour, raw materials and facilities of 
each country. 

3. Achievement of maximum volume and speed of war 
output requires that the production and resources of both 
countries should be effectively integrated and directed 
towards a common programme of requirements for the 
total war effort. 

4. Each country should produce those articles in an 
integrated programme of requirements which will result in 
a maximum joint output of war goods in minimum time. 

5. Scarce raw materials and goods should be so allocated 
between the two countries that such materials and goods 
will make the maximum contribution towards the output cf 
the most necessary articles in the shortest period of time. 

6. Legislative and administrative barriers, includin: 
tariffs, import duties, customs and other regulations or 
restrictions of any character which prohibit, prevent, delay 
or otherwise impede the free flow of necessary munitions 
and war supplies between the two countries, should be 
suspended or otherwise eliminated for the duration of the 
war. 

7. The two Governments should take all measures 
necessary for the fullest implementation of the foregoing 
principles. 


A Guide for the Future ? 


The work of the Joint War Production Committee offers 
a practical example of economic integration that will persist 
until the post-war period. “The hope of survival of liberty 
in the United States and the world,” said Wendell Willkic. 
“is directly dependent upon the creation after this war of 
conditions under which trade can flow as uninterruptedly 2s 
possible in the largest possible areas and among the largest 
number of people.” The conditions outlined by Mr Willkie 
will be, when peace comes, no strange new pattern to the 
people of Canada and the United States. 
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Industrial Palestine 


[FROM A JERUSALEM CORRESPONDENT] 


fuly roth 


One of the outstanding features of wartime economy in 
Palestine is the conspicuous development of local industry. 
Already, it is playing a major part in Palestine’s war effort, 


and its importance has been stressed by a recent order, | 


introducing for all essential factories a continuous seven- 
day week, and a 60-hour week for all labour concerned. 
Military orders placed with local manufacturers rose from 
about £P1 million in 1940 to £P4 millions in 1941, and 
are running at a level of £P8 millions per annum this year. 
For a country whose total industrial output in 1939 was 
only about £Pro millions, this is considerable, even if the 
difference in price-levels is taken into account. In addition, 
a big local demand for most commodities was created by 
the fall in imports, and, in spite of the difficulties, indus- 
trial exports have also been greatly expanded, the bulk of 
them serving for essential war needs (potash, petroleum 
derivatives, and so on). 


Yet only to a comparatively small extent was this ex- 
pansion carried out by establishing new factories. By far 
the greater part of the growth is due to the fuller use now 
made of plants already existing. The surplus capacity of 
most factories established by Jewish immigrants during the 
last decade, which encumbered them heavily in the pre- 
war days, has proved in present circumstances to be their 
greatest asset. Moreover, ample resources of skilled labour 
were available owing to the unemployment which had 
accumulated during the pre-war disturbances; and they 
were further increased by the sharp reduction of work in 
the citrus plantations. Jewish unemployment figures fell 
from about 13,000 in the middle of 1940 to almost nil, and, 
furthermore, some thousands of immigrants and Arab 
labourers were also absorbed. The number of workers em- 
ployed in industry has risen since 1939—according to 
Jewish Agency indices—by about 55 per cent, the number 
of man-days worked by about 70 per cent, and the value 
of production by more than 120 per cent, which indicates 
an increase of about 50 per cent in the physical volume of 
production. The most. important increases—by more than 
100 per cent of man-days—have taken place in the metal, 
textile, food and leather industries, while wood, paper and 
printing trades, which depend mostly on local demand, are 
scarcely above peace-time levels or are even depressed. 
But it should be borne in mind that these indices do not 
reflect the development of the new factories which started 
production during the war, and they do not cover the 
important concessionary concerns, the Arab producers, and 
so on, which have also substantially increased their out- 
put. Most factories now work nearly at full capacity, and 
a shortage of labour is already evident. Nevertheless, a 
further rise of production is expected by about one-quarter 
over and above the level] of 1941, which has been estimated 
at £P20 millions. Of this, more than one-half is being 
taken up by military orders and by exports, while a further 
IO per cent may be accounted for by the individual con- 
sumption of the soldiers stationed in the country. 


Special Mentions 


Some achievements of Palestine industry deserve to be 
specially mentioned. The oil refineries of the Iraq Petroleum 
Co. have already a military record of their own ; but little 
is known about the speeding-up of potash production by 
means of a new method of colouring the water in the 
solar ponds in order to accelerate evaporation. Phosphoric 
fertilisers, produced from rock deposits in Trans-Jordan, 
are already on the market, and the output is to be brought 
up to 500 tons per month. Sulphuric acid, calcium carbide, 
dry pectin, ether and various medicines, are among the new 
products of the chemical industry, and the production of 
starch and glucose is to begin in the near future. Cotton 
weaving and spinning are being greatly expanded and the 
new wool-weaving industry is meeting with fair success. 
Considerable progress has taken place in the metal industry, 
which is now delivering a great variety of articles, from 
agricultural and manufacturing machines to automobile 
spare parts, and from surgical instruments to harbour con- 
structions. The output of the diamond factories (which are 


at present paralysed by a wage strike) has reached about 


1,800 carats a month. 
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Portugal’s Finances 


[FROM OUR LISBON CORRESPONDENT] 
July 24th 


WITH a wealth of detail, Dr Costa Leite has laid before 
the country the official accounts covering. 1941. Receipts, in 
round figures are £30,260,000 ; disbursements £28,310,000. 
Thus, the established custom of retaining a substantial 
balance is continued; extraordinary outlay called for by 
defence is some £7,000,000, or 160 per cent above the 1940 
amount, and, because of the balances from past years, there 
was no need to have recourse to credit as a means of meet- 
ing this unproductive expenditure. Also noteworthy is a 
table showing how the Floating Debt has in thirteen years 
been turned from a liability of £21,000,000 into an account 
carrying a credit balance equivalent to some £5,000,000. 
Attention is also drawn to the rise in the quotation of the 
external debt (first series), which in June, 1932, stood at 474 
in London and in May of 1942 at 78}. 

Dr Costa Leite was not content with this seemingly 
satisfactory position. The reason for the warning he gave 
about “ difficulties” ahead is the abnormal nature of the 
trade position. An import surplus of 1,161 thousand contos 
in 1938 has been converted into an export surplus of 504 
thousand contos in 1941, largely because the value of 
exports has increased by more than 150 per cent, although 
their volume has been halved. The volume of imports fell 
by 29 per cent; bank deposits were nearly 68 per cent 
higher in 1941 than in 1938 ; and the note circulation was 
57 per cent higher. It is unnecessary to lay stress on the 
danger dormant in further expansion on these lines. 


Letter to the Editor 


Pooling Resources 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST. 


S1r,—I should like to congratulate you on your notes on 
the problems arising from the changes in the geographic 
distribution of the troops of the United Nations. All these 
nations accept the principle that the whole of their resources 
are to be pooled and used to the utmost to gain victory. 
Yet the dire experience of the social and economic conse- 
quences of the higher pay and rations granted to British 
troops in France does not seem to have been assimilated. 
The troops in Malta or in Tobruk did not expect as high 
rations as they were used to in their homeland and in 
peace. The shipping position and the problem of morale 
urgently demand a general agreement on this question. The 
enlightened approach to the attendant psychological diffi- 
culties shown by the US Government in the issue of 
a pamphlet to their troops is a welcome beginning of a 
realistic and open treatment of “awkward problems.” But 
it seems wholly contrary to their declared policy to use over 
a million extra tons of shipping per annum on maintaining 
peacetime standards of feeding (on the hypothesis that 
eventually a million US troops wil be stationed in this 
country). At the same time, demand for semi-luxuries which 
are, or should be, in ever-decreasing supply, is to be 
increased by not less than £150 millions, or at least 20 per 
cent. The result will inevitably be either further dissipation 
of energies on increasing their supply or serious local 
shortages. 

President Roosevelt has shown himself a real statesman 
in his approach to problems of inter-allied organisation. I: 
is to be hoped that he will propose a general agreement 
whereby the standard of rations and pay of the armies of 
all United Nations will be fixed uniformly on the basis of 
the needs of the moment and available supplies in each 
theatre of war (it would be foolish to decrease rations in, 
say, New Zealand or Australia), The difference in pay (and 
perhaps the money value of the difference in rations) 
should be credited in their own currency at their free dis- 
posal to those who are entitled to more at home (not 
blocked). Without such agreement neither the full mobilisa- 
tion of our resources, nor the maintenance of a truly united 
front, seems possible. 

Yours faithfully, 
T. BALOGH. 

Balliol College, Oxford. 
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German Europe 


Ruhr and Rhine 


A LIST of British bombing attacks, covering the first 
seven months of 1942, shows that the towns of the 
Rhenish-Westphalian industrial area (Rheinisch-West- 
faelisches Industriegebiet) have been the major objectives. 
The area, which covers a considerable part of the two 
Prussian provinces of Rhineland and Westphalia, has its 
greatest concentration of industry in the Ruhr area, the 
chief coal mining area in Europe. To the south of the Ruhr 
is the Bergisches and Sauerland, with an old-established 
metal and textile industry. Further to the south is the 
Siegerland, with iron ore mining. From north to south, on 
the left bank of the Rhine, there is the Lower Rhenish 
district, which the textile industry dominates ; the Cologne 
district, with large lignite deposits ; and the Aachen district, 
where coal mining is again the main industry. (These areas 
are indicated by roman numerals on the map below.) 
Before the incorporation of Austria, this Ruhr and 
Rhine region, with roughly 11 million inhabitants, pro- 
duced three-quarters of Germany’s total output of coal, 
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RHENISH—WESTPHALIAN INDUSTRIAL AREA 


_ The shaded part indicates the geographical extent of the whole industrial area, which 
is divided into six different districts :— 
I. The Ruhr area , the territory of the rivers Ruhr, Lippe and Rhine 
immpaiaiient proper 'y of Pp 
II. The Bergisches and Sauerland, the territory of the river Wupper. 
III, The Siegerland, the territory of the rivers Sieg and Lahn. 
IV. The Lower Rhenish area, 
V. The Cologne area. 
VI. The Aachen (Aix la Chapelle) area. 


The scale of the map, prepared by the German Business Research Institute, is in 
kilometres. 





and four-fifths of its output of steel. In Greater Germany, 
including the incorporated Polish provinces and Czecho- 
slovakia, the Rhenish-Westphalian industrial area accounts 
for roughly half the total output of coal and lignite, and 
three-fifths of the total output of steel. Every kind of 
industry has been developed ; and the Ruhr area is pro- 
bably unique in its combination of heavy and light industres. 

A particular feature of the Ruhr area is the integrated 
coal, steel and heavy engineering plants. A considerable 
number of them are concentrated in the towns of Duisburg, 
Meiderich, Ruhrort, Hamborn, Oberhausen, and Muelheim, 
which are to all intents and purposes one town with 


roughly 900,000 inhabitants. Ruhrort is at the same time 
the largest inland port in Europe. In this district, the 
Thyssen steel works have been damaged; rolling mills 
have been hit, and power houses destroyed. The Ministry 


. of Information also reports that smelting plants, engineering 


works, and even a coal mine have been hit. Extensive 
damage has also been done to warehouses. Hardly two 
miles to the east from Duisburg-Oberhausen starts Essen, 
the seat of the Krupp works, and the leading town of 
the Ruhr area. Here the damage done has not been stated 
in detail. 

Gelsenkirchen, the biggest centre of coal mining in 
Europe, with 42 pits and synthetic oil plants ; Bochum, with 
large heavy engineering plants; and Dortmund: these 
towns stretch out to the east until, near Hamm, the eastern 
end of the coal area is reached. The northern and eastern 
parts of the Ruhr area are mainly coal-mining districts. 
Single pit-heads, screening plants, farm buildings and 
villages, with long rows of uniform miners’ cottages, are not 
easy targets for night bombers. Duesseldorf, however, in 
the south-west corner of the Ruhr area, provides a better 
target ; and the Ministry of Information reports damage to 
the Mannesmann tube works and the machine tool factory, 
Schiess-Defries. Extensive damage to the Schiess-Defries 
plants, specialising in heavy machine tools, would probably 
mean difficulties for many armament works awaiting the 
delivery of machinery. 

Concentrated bombing of all these towns can hardly fail 
to damage some of their works, There is no clear dividing 
line between the industrial and residential districts of these 
towns. A familiar sight in these towns is streets flanked at 
one end with a huge gy | stack and at the other with 
the steeple of a church. In Gelsenkirchen, pitheads over- 
look the main street of the town. 


The Lower Rhenish district is- the western continuation 
of the Ruhr area ; and the main centres are Krefeld, Neuss, 
and Muenchen-Gladbach. A considerable part of Germany’s 
textile industry is concentrated here. Light and heavy 
engineering, particularly railway wagon and chemical works, 
come next in importance, These towns have not been men- 
tioned in reports on bombing attacks. Cologne, the object 
of the 1,000-bomber raid, is a separate region, and must 
have sustained heavy damage, though detailed information 
only specified an important rubber-yarn factory. Cologne 
is a typical centre of the kind of engineering works which 
usually develop. in old-established centres of communica- 
tions. The important textile centre Wuppertal, formerly 
Elberfeld-Barmen, and the centres of light engineering, 
Solingen and Remscheid, which were famous long before 
the Ruhr area was developed, have not yet been mentioned 
as having been bombed, though Aachen has been repeatedly 
visited. 

A detailed map reveals an amazing network of com- 
munications in this area, to which were added before the 
war some Autobahnen. The main weakness of the system 
of communication in the area is the lack of clearly cut trunk 
lines, The railways are probably the most vulnerable spot 
in the whole Rhenish-Westphalian industrial area, The 
electricity grid system and the gas works, with pipe lines 
feeding even towns outside the area, are equally promising 
targets. 

There is no doubt that concentrated and sustained bomb- 
ing attacks on the area might cripple a considerable part of 
Greater Germany’s industry. The industries of the area were 
rebuilt and modernised between 1925 and 1929. After Hitler 
came to power, the area was in good working order, and 
output could be increased without additional construction. 
This explains why the new industries built under the 
armament programme were located in central Germany ; 
new centres of heavy industry were built in central 
Germany, and the greater part of the light alloy industries 
is also situated there. The lignite deposits of central 
Germany are the main source of the synthetic oil industry. 
The conquered industries of Poland and Czechoslovakia 
have been fully used since the beginning of the war, and 
the importance of big towns like Berlin, Leipzig, and 
Vienna as centres of light and heavy engineering has 
certainly increased during the last ten years. But the 
Rhénish-Westphalian industrial area remains the most im- 
portant and most heavily concentrated industrial region of 
Germany. 
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Russia at War 


Before the Winter 


A= the heavy industrial ‘losses recently sustained, 
new adjustments are being made in Soviet industry. 
Their general trend is not new ; it is actually a continuation 
of the “ realignment” effected in consequence of last year’s 
retreat. The aim is more intensive yse of the resources and 
productive capacity still intact. The means are a higher 
output in the mines and factories of the industrial hinter- 
land of the Urals and Asia; a stricter economy of raw 
materials, fuel and transport ; and a still more intensive use 
of the labour reserves available. 

The grim news of territorial and industrial losses is being 
set off in the Soviet press by the remarkable successes 
scored by all war industries in July. The latest results 
of “socialist emulation” are reported to have been much 
better than those of a month ago. From the tenor of press 
accounts, the impression is that, while during June there 
was a weakening in the rhythm of production, the effort 
made during July to regain the lost tempo was rewarded 
with success. An announcement by the People’s Commis- 
sariat for Ammunition says that the number of its factories 
which fulfilled or exceeded their plans in July was double 
the number in June. “ Labour productivity” in the Com- 
missariat’s establishments increased by more than 10 per 
cent. Similar statements were issued by the Commissariats 
for Tank Building, Aircraft Production and Armaments. 
Emphasis is laid on the fact that some of the previously 
“backward ” plants caught up. Thus, the first place in iron 
and steel production was this time won, not by the big and 
modern Magnitogorsk furnaces or Kuznetsk foundries, as 
the case had been in May and June, but by the medium- 
sized and old Serovo factory. Serovo produces important 
ferrous alloys which were previously turned out by electric 
furnaces on the Dnieper. The first place in production of 
tanks was obtained by the Kirov plant; this is the new 
name for the old and famous Putilov factory of Petrograd 
which in 1914-17 was already the biggest Russian armament 
plant. Last year, the entire “ Kirov ”-complex was evacuated 
from Leningrad to the Urals and converted to tank produc- 
tion; the fact that it was an evacuated plant that could 
show the highest increase in production of tanks is stressed 
as a hopeful illustration of the scope still left for a further 
expansion of output. 

The reports about current production are good. But 
there is no lack of concern about prospects for the autumn 
and winter. An all-out campaign of preparation has already 
started. Industrial managers, fuel producers and transport 
directors are being urged to work out winter plans imme- 
diately and to adjust their establishments in advance to all 
the shortages and difficulties which the cold season holds 
in store. 

The fuel position is the main preoccupation. The loss of 
the Donbass coal has left the industries of European Russia 
largely without European coal. The only remaining mining 
district is the Moscow basin with an output of 7-8 million 
tons. The coal pits of that province suffered much by 
flooding during the retreat in 1941. It is reported that the 
damage has since been repaired and that output has again 
risen to the pre-war level. Even so, the coal of the Moscow 
basin provides only a fraction of the normal coal con- 
sumption of Moscow’s factories alone. The industrial 
centres on the Volga, with a great number of evacuated 
plants, will have to rely on coal supplies from Asia. The 
problem is whether sufficient transport facilities will be 
available ; and whether the Urals, Kuznetsk and Karaganda 
will produce enough to keep going the eastern industries 
as well as those of the Volga region. The output of the 
oe mining districts may be about 60-65 million tons 
yearly, 

The main remedy for the shortage of coal in European 
Russia is a vast switch-over from coal to peat and firewood. 
This has been the first and most urgent demand in all the 
appeals for winter preparation. The pre-war output of 
peat was about 28 million tons, most of it concentrated in 
European Russia. Already this year—says Pravda— 

large numbers of electrical power stations and hundreds of 

varying types of enterprises have used peat as their fuel. 

The output of peat is now being feverishly expanded. 
The obligation has been put on factory directors to lay 
in stocks of peat and wood sufficient to keep their enter- 
prises running until next spring. The stern words, “ the 


country will not forgive »—which were used in the “ Not a 
step backwards” orders to the Red Army—have also been 
used in appeals to industrial producers : 

The country will not forgive non-fulfilment of the plan 
for collecting and drying peat. Not at some time in the future, 
but now, the leaders of every enterprise and every district 
must take steps to ensure reserves of fuel for the winter. They 
cannot, and must not, count upon imported fuel. 

Strict time limits have also been set by the Government 
for the preparation of stocks of raw materials by directors 
of factories. All managers of iron and steel plants have been 
ordered to have their reserves of iron ore and fuel brought 
up to the required standards by the first days of October. 
The railway managers, too, have been reminded of the 
popular Russian proverb: “ Make your sleigh ready in the 
summer.” Last winter’s shortcomings, it is said, must not 
be repeated this year; repairs of engines -and tracks must 
be completed early; and preparations must be taken in 
time to cope with snowdrifts in the winter. The chiefs of 
the railways leading from Asia to Europe have been made 
aware of the new responsibilities which have fallen upon 
them after the loss of important European transport facili- 
ties. At the same time, some hold-ups in the production 
of coal in Asiatic districts and of oil in the “ Second Baku ” 
have been attributed to the failure of the railways to carry 
away in time the coal from the mines and the oil from the 
wells. 

Thus, amidst difficulties which stagger the imagination, 
Russia is preparing betimes for a second war winter with 
the unparalleled and grim determination to make its war 
industry and war machine work in spite of frost, 
shortages and war-weariness. Everything has been 
geared up for that purpose. Preparation for the winter has 
become the main item on the agendas of party—and Soviet 
—meetings throughout the country. Labour discipline has 
been increased, and nothing that is possible is being left 
undone to muster the last ounce of strength in Russia’s 
gigantic struggle for survival. 
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(COPPER and its alloys rank among the most important 


of munition metals. Nearly half the total copper con-. 


sumed goes into munitions proper—such as shells and car- 
tridges—and the bulk of the remainder is needed in the 
manufacture of electrical equipment and for mechanical 
parts which must be able to resist corrosion or act as heat 
conductors. The importance of the metal was illustrated by 
Mr Donald Nelson during a speech on June 13th, when 
he said: m “ al 
of bomber that is now defending our freedom 
uaeots than two miles of copper wire to keep it flying. 

Another type of plane that we are using requires 500 lb. of 

copper. A battleship uses two million Ib. of copper. If there 

were no‘copper, our big guns all over the world would be 
silent and helpless. 

The Axis is deficient in copper. Before the war the 
countries controlled by Germany produced only about 
150,000 metric tons, or 7 per cent of the world’s output. 
Both Germany and Italy were then large importers and 
consumed some 450,000 metric tons per annum. Germany 
may have contrived to step-up production a little and to 
reduce the deficiency in ore supplies by extensive substi- 
tution and scrap recovery, and by eking out stocks accumu- 
lated before the war. But as Germany’s present needs can 
hardly be much smaller than before the war, the prospect 
of a serious shortage must have been ever present. Apart 
from the small deposits in Cyprus and Turkey, the only 
really large source of supply not overseas is in Russia. 
Although the major part of Russia’s resources are in the 
Urals and beyond, some of the most highly developed mines, 
significantly, are in the Southern Caucasus, Japan, too, pro- 
duced less than half the copper it consumed before the 
war; but the deficiency, which cannot be made good from 
the countries its armies have overrun, will not become a 
serious problem for some time, as Japan started the war 
with a full cupboard. ; 

The Allies, then, possess the overwhelming share of the 
world’s supplies, and the American Engineering and Mining 
Journal estimated last year’s world output at 2,500,000 
metric tons. Until the summer of 1941 it appeared that 
the current rate of output in the countries tapped by the 
United Nations would meet prospective requirements. But 
the vast demands of munitions factories of the United 
States have necessitated a considerable expansion in sup- 
plies. Two months ago, Mr Donald Nelson hinted at a 
shortage : 

Not so Idng ago we had plenty of copper—all that was 
needed for°our army and for our peaceful civilian population: 
But now everything is changed. I can tell you frankly that 
there is a shortage of copper. We shall need every bit that 
we can get to win this war. 

In one sense, Mr Nelson’s statement is encouraging. It 
is an indication of the phenomenal expansion in the war 
production of the United Nations. But the copper con- 
sumption of the United Nations is so much higher than 
that of the Axis that copper can hardly be used alone as a 
yardstick of comparative munitions production. Germany 
has made a fine art of the eking out of scarce resources 
and has probably resorted to substitutes much more exten- 
sively than Great Britain and North America. Fortunately, 
the scope for further expansion in the copper supplies of 
the United Nations, and for economies in the use of copper, 
remains substantial. Both in Great Britain and in the United 
States, not only internal output and allocations, but also 
copper imports, are strictly controlled. In this country, the 
Non-Ferrous Metal Control of the Ministry of Supply 
introduced a Government import monopoly at the begin- 
ning of war, and since October, 1939, it has acquired all 
the copper required under bulk buying agreements with 
the large Empire producers in Canada and Northern Rho- 
desia, and, since last year, also with the Union Miniére du 
Haut Katanga, the only supplier in the Belgian Congo. Pro- 
ducers in the United States are compelled to sell their 
output according to the directions of the War Production 
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Board, and all imports have been the monopoly of the 
Government-controlled Metals Reserve Company since De- 
cember 28, 1941. The Metals Reserve Company has con- 
cluded a number of agreements by which the whole of the 
Latin-American copper surplus is at the disposal of the 
United States Government. In short, the production of all 
major producing countries accessible to Britain and America 
is acquired by one or other of the two Governments. 

The prices paid by the British Government to producers 
im Canada, Rhodesia and the Belgian-Congo are based on 
pre-war rates; they allow only minor additions for in- 
creases in production costs. As a result, the Ministry of 
Supply has been able to keep the British maximum price 
for copper since December, 1939, at the reasonable rate of 
£62 per long ton for electrolytic copper, delivered at con- 
sumers’ premises, which compares with an average price 
of over £138 per ton in 1916. The American Government 
has recently been paying slightly over 11 cents per lb. for 
Chilean copper free United States ports, and the domestic 
price “ceiling” has been held at 12 cents per lb. since 
September, 1940, compared with an average price of 
27.20 cents per lb. in 1916. As the accompanying table 
shows, production has shown a rising tendency since the 
outbreak of war; this is ascribed to the fact that virtually 





WorLD COPPER PRODUCTION * 


('000 metric tons) 











Country | 1937 | 1938 1939 | 1940 | 1941 
United States .... 751-4 501-0 661-5 803-1 881-6 
SEER saeccaees 236 +2 261 -2 279 2 a315-0 6 
Mexico .......... 46 -4 4 48 -4 40°5 45-0 
TOD Seen <suees 410-0 348 -7 336 -5 349- 451-8 
eer 35-4 37-2 35°3 36 6 0 
Germany ........ 29°3 29 a29°7 a31°5 (b) 
Ee 91-8 a97 +2 a106 -2 2108 -0 (5) 
Spain & Portugal 31-1 34-2 25-6 a31°5 (b) 
BRD si ss0seee aw 75-3 até -4 al6 +4 a75 6 (d) 
NOM i 50s0k ex sn 374-7 265 -8 354-1 a369 -0 (5) 
Other Countries .. 167 -4 183-1 193 -9 202 -5 (5) 


- | | Ts 


2248 -8 | 1875 -6 2146 -8 42362 -9 a2511 ‘0 


Production of copper on ore basis, with a few exceptions. 
(a) Conjectural. (b) Not available. 
Source : Engineering & Mining Journal, U.S.A. 





all producers in Canada, Chile, the Belgian Congo and 
Northern Rhodesia are operating at costs which, despite 
increases since the beginning of the war, are on the average 
probably not much higher than half the prices they receive 
from the British and United States Governments respec- 
tively. These satisfactory profit rates—which in the case of 
the Rhodesian producers, however, have been reduced by 
comparatively low EPT Standards—together with a guaran- 
teed market for the whole output, have had a stimulating 
effect on production. Supplies are being directed through 
the Government control organisations, that is to say, by the 
War Production Board in the United States and the Non- 
Ferrous Metal Control of the Ministry of Supply in this 
country, into the desired channels. 

Essential though they are, further curtailments of civilian 
consumption—even if they touch uses so far regarded as 
indispensable—are not enough to meet the growing military 
needs of the United Nations. Nor is the remedy likely to 
be found in substitution ; apart from the 40,000 tons of 
silver accumulated in the United States, the potential sub- 
stitute metals are in even shorter supply than copper. Only 
additional supplies can help to reduce the present shortage. 

In both countries an intensified collection of scrap metal 
has been initiated, and the United States Government ex- 
pects to add approximately 300,000 tons of recovered copper 
to its supply this year. For this country comparable esti- 
mates are not available. In both countries, too, domestic 
metal production drives have been initiated; this will 
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hardly lead to a sizeable production in this country, which 
lacks major copper deposits, but offers substantial oppor- 
tunities in the United States, especially as the American 
Government has introduced a production premium of 5 
cents per lb, for any copper produced in excess of last 
year’s output. The energy with which the United States 
Government is working to raise its copper production is 
shown by the fact, quoted in a recent speech by Mr W. L. 
Batt, the WPB’s vice-chief, that 15 mines to-day supply 
98} per cent of the United States copper output, while over 
270 mines, most of which are dependent on the produc- 
tion Premium, are producing the remaining 1} per cent. 
The United States Government is spending over 
$180,000,000 on domestic copper developments, and private 
capital is supplying an additional $40 millions. 

The additional quantities which can be obtained in 
Great Britain and the United States, however, are far 
smaller than those which are likely to be obtainable from 
the young producing areas of America and Africa. The 
Canadian copper output will automatically increase with the 
huge nickel expansion programme now in full swing. In 
Chile, copper production can be expanded without diffi- 
culty, in view of the enormous ore reserves and favourable 
mining conditions, although production there has already 
passed the rate of 500,000 tons per annum. Actually the 
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recently concluded agreement between the United States 
and Chile, whose copper mines are largely controlled by 
United States mining concerns, aims at the maximum out- 
put, and besides guaranteeing the purchase of the whole of 
Chile’s output, provides for the reconsideration every six 
months of the price paid to producers. In the Belgian 
Congo the newly formed Direction de la Production Miniére 
de Guerre has taken charge of the copper development pro- 
gramme in order to raise production to its potential maxi- 
mum, which almost certainly entails the resumption of the 
development work at the new Ruwe and Kolwez: copper 
deposit in Katanga, which was.interrupted early in the war. 
In Northern Rhodesia, too, there is scope for considerably 
greater production through the full development of the 
N’Changa Mine, which was initiated in 1937, but, like the 
development of the new Congo deposits, was interrupted in 
the early months of war. 

Less than two years ago it appeared that the war would 
hardly result in any new and major changes in the output 
and structure of the international copper industry. These 
calculations have been upset by the remarkable expansion 
in demand. The superiority of the United Nations over the 
Axis in copper supplies, already a crushing one, will be 
further raised by new expansion programmes, and will 
assist in securing a growing flow of munitions. 


Finance and Banking 


Another Circulation Record 

Helped by some Government borrowing from the 
Bank of England, and by relatively small TDR payments, 
the banks have found themselves well supplied with cash 
during the past week. It has, however, been evident that 
they have preferred to use their resources by making addi- 
tional loans to the market rather than in purchases of bills. 
The imminence of substantial transfers of tax money to 
Government accounts probably accounts for this decision. 
The discount market which obtained a 38 per cent allot- 
ment at last week’s Treasury bill tender has therefore found 
little difficulty in taking up its generous quota of bills, 
though a small amount of special buying of bills was re- 
ported on Thursday. The Bank return reflects the prevailing 
conditions in the short loan market, and illustrates the 
factors at work. The rise in Government securities amounts 
to £5,115,000, while Public Deposits have been run down 
by £3,659,000. The main counterpart of these movements is 
to be found in a rise of £7,935,000 in bankers’ deposits 
which have thus recovered to the comparatively comfort- 
able level of £126,073,000. The recovery in bankers’ de- 
posits would have been more marked had there not been 
a further expansion of £1,158,000 in the note circulation 
carrying the total to the new record figure of £834,472,000. 
This extension of the holiday demand for currency is 
typical of the blurring of seasonal factors which has been 
evident since the outbreak of the war. The seasonal influ- 
ences are still at work, but they operate beneath a strongly 
rising secular trend in the demand for currency, and in the 
case of the August Bank Holiday period there is no longer 
the concentrated impact of work stoppages and holiday 
spending which occurred before the war. Nevertheless, the 
effect of holiday spending has been clearly marked this 
year. The expansion in the note circulation over the three 
weeks embracing the bank holiday amounted to £19,216,000 
as against a comparable increase of only £15,523,000 last 
year, 

* x * 


Dearth of Commercial Bills 


The almost complete disappearance of commercial bills 
from the London discount market must not be taken as a 
reliable index of the reduction in the volume of sterling 
commercial bills being created. The reduction in inter- 
national trade and the increasing extent to which the move- 
ment of commodities to and from this country is handled 
by one or other of the Ministries or other Government 
agencies have inevitably led to a considerable curtailment in 
the volume of bills drawn to finance import and export 
trade. But it is undoubtedly true to say that to-day a smaller 
proportion of the reduced volume of commercial paper being 
created finds its way to the discount market than was the 
case before the war. There are two main reasons. In the first 
Place, the vagaries of the convoy system and the uncertain- 
ties which it has introduced in the duration of voyages to 
and from this country, have made it impossible to classify 


any merchandise shipment within one or other of the nor- 
mal tenors of a bill of exchange. The two or three or six 
months bill can no longer be expected to fit the approximate 
duration of the commercial transaction which it underlies. 
The practice has thus grown up for bills against shipments 
of goods to be drawn payable at sight after receipt of advice 
that the goods in question have reached their destination. 
Such bills are of indeterminate currency and thus wholly 
unfitted for normal negotiation in the discount market. The 
tendency is for the banks which first negotiate these bills 
in London to keep them in their own portfolios and not to 
rediscount them in the discount market as would have been 
the customary procedure before the war. 
*x 


The second reason why such commercial bills as are 
drawn do not reach the discount market is to be found in 
the abundance of resources at the disposal of the banks in 
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this country and in the dearth of genuine commercial assets 
available for the employment of these resources. This factor 
is also in part responsible for the practice, mentioned above, 
of banks keeping in their own portfolios such bills as may 
come to them for negotiation. But the process has gone 
further. Although such a course would have been considered 
wholly unorthodox before the war, it has now become fairly 
common practice for accepting banks to discount their own 
acceptances and thus earn interest as well as acceptance 
commission. Where this occurs, it is, of course, but a step 
to cut out the acceptance credit altogether and replace it by 
a cash advance by the bank concerned. In other words, 
wherever acceptance houses are allowed to do so by the 
volume of resources at their direct disposal, they will lend 
their money rather than their credit, and in the process the 
discount market is deprived of even the meagre trickle of 
commercial paper to which the present volume of inter- 
national trade should be giving rise. 
* * * 


Credit Still Expanding 


The July clearing bank returns reveal that the trend 
towards expansion of bank credit is still in full swing. 
Admittedly, the total of deposits shown in the aggregate 
return is only some £1,000,000 above the June figure, but 
in making this comparison allowance must be made for two 
factors. The first is that the June figures relate to the closing 





















(In £ millions) 
Jul Mar. Apr. May June | ul 
194 1942 1942 | . 1942 | 1942 iad 
Capital and reserves ....) 140-2} 140°3) 140-3) 140°3 140-3 140°3 
Acceptances, etc......... 98-5 102-0 97-8 95-9 92 +4 89-8 
Notes in circulation ..... 1-4 1+5 1°45 1+5 1°55 15 
Current, deposit and o 
accounts ...........0 2,990-7 | 3,071-9 | 3,081-°5 | 3,131 +2 | 3,263-1 | 3,264-0 
Total liabilities ..... 3,230°8 | 3,315-7 | 3,321-1 | 3,368-9 | 3,497-3 | 3,495 -6 1 
cpbesseebecaenndd 3 306-3 | 347°3 | 318-8 | 326-4) 354-6 | 341-9 
Cheq' balances, an 
items in transit ....... 113-2 | 136-8 | 124-2) 125-2) 143-2; 115-3 
Money at call .......... 138-6 | 136-6 | 136-0 | 133-1 | 147-3 | 131-7 
Discounts .............. 274°5 162-9 | 258-1) 290 292-0 | 272°5 
Treasury deposit receipts.| 476-0 | 475-5 | 449°5| 470-5 5| 607-0 
Investments ........... 902-5 | 1,049-8 | 1,048 -4 | 1,049-4 | 1,058-3 | 1,074-8 
Loans aud Advances .... 


Investments in affiliated 
banks 


eee ee eereeeees 


3,368 9 3,497 3 


3,495 *6 





day of the half year when the seasonal and artificial expan- 
sion of bank credit is at its highest. The second is that be- 
tween June 30th and the July making-up days the amount 
of cheques in course of collection and items in transit de- 
creased by some £28,000,000. To this extent, the element 
of duplication in bank deposits was reduced, and it follows 
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that the true expansion in bank credit in July over and above 
the abnormally inflated June 30th figure was in the neigh- 
bourhood of £29,000,000. The movements among assets 
show an exceptional redistribution of funds. The shift from 
bills to Treasury deposit receipts made further considerable 
headway last month, the former declining by £19,500,000 
and the latter rising by £64,500,000, The fall in bills, read 
in conjunction with the increased allocations of Treasury 
bills to the market during July; explains the considerable 
sales of bills to official quarters which the discount market 
was forced to make last month. Perhaps the most surprising 
movement in the return is the further increase of £6,500,000 
in investments. This movement owes its inspiration to no 
warships week compulsion and is an uninstigated response of 
the banks to the call of maintaining earnings over a period 
when credit was still expanding and when advances the most 
remunerative type of asset, were still falling. This last move- 
ment amounted to £4,000,000 over the month and left the 
total of advances some £172,300,000 below what it was a 
year previously, and £279,000,000 below the latest total of 
investments. The cash position last month showed its cus- 
tomary seasonal contraction after the June 30th window 
dressing. At £341,900,000, the total was some £12,700,000 
below that for June 30th, and the ratio of cash to deposits 
had declined from 10.9 to 10.5 per cent. 
* k * 


Indian Troubles and Bullion Prices 


For once, the outbreak of civil disturbances in India has 
left gold and silver prices untroubled. The Bombay bullion 
market has been wisely kept closed, and it is, of course, in 
that market that the most marked reactions to the disturb- 
ances would have been experienced, The latest quoted prices 
in this market were Rs 57.26 per gold tola and Rs 84.3. per 
100 tolas silver. These are way below the records. reached 
when the threat of a Japanese invasion of India appeared 
most immediate, though they remain well above the London 
parities. Meanwhile, the London silver market continues 
to be exceptionally quiet and uneventful. A steady but 
modest, trade demand has to be satisfied, and when supplies 
of newly mined silver are not available to meet it, official 
sales of Indian Government silver serve to bridge the gap. 
These are still made at the “ceiling” price of 233d per 
ounce and it is at this price that the metal is now regularly 
quoted day by day. Now that silver is quoted in the New 
York market at 4 cent above the Treasury’s buying price of 
35 cents for imported metal, rather more newly mined silver 
is being diverted to that market. With Burmese production 
out of the running for the time being, and with the difficulty 
of shipping Australian silver to this country, it follows that 
the satisfaction of trade requirements may come to depend 
increasingly on sales of official silver. Fortunately, London 
holdings are ample after their replenishment by shipments 
from India in 1941 and, in case of need, further transfers 
of the metal could readily be made. 


Investment . 


India and the Market 


The decisions of the Indian Congress Party, and the 
rioting which has followed upon them, have proved only 
a minor cause of disturbance to the stock market. Added 
to the steady advance of Germany into the Caucasus, they 
have proved sufficient to produce a generally weaker tone, 
but the falls are, so far, very modest, even in those Indian 
securities which would feel the full repercussions of any 
extended period of civil disobedience. Having regard to the 
fact that a resumption of the offensive by Japan may be 
expected any time after the end of the month, the attitude 
of the investor in local securities seems to argue confidence 
which contains a large element of optimism. More gener- 
ally, the effect appears to have been felt most severely by 
fixed interest securities. According to the indices of The 
Financial News, the fall in these is of the same order of 
importance as that in equities. That is to say, it is much 
more marked than would be expected from the greater 
stability of the former class. Whatever may be the cause, 
it is the fact that the number of bargains marked in the 
Funds has fallen sharply, while the total from all sources 
has risen. This doubtless accounts for the fact that the 
market complains daily of a falling off in turnover. 
Evidently, such business as there is is being left to the small 
man, for the average daily number of bargains, received in 
the last five business days, is a trifle above that for the pre- 


ceding month. In war, sudden changes in the position are to 
be expected at any time, but, in the absence of some very 
favourable development, the immediate outlook is grave. 
Apart from the very slight general weakness, the only indi- 
cation that the investor is adjusting himself to this is the 
recent demand for South American Government and rail- 
way stocks. 


* * * 


Setback for Savings 


It would be foolish to overestimate the importance of 
the latest relapse in the small savings total. At £8,566,000 
for the' week ending August 4th last, small savings are, 
however, approximately back at the level of a year ago, 
when the week ending August 5, 1941, yielded no more 
than £8,564,000. The total for the past four weeks, at 
£38,019,000, is indeed slightly below that of the correspond- 
ing period in 1941, which amounted to £38,904,000. More- 
over, last week’s total is the lowest since the corresponding 
week of a year ago, with the exception of the setback in 
the Christmas fortnight. The small savings figures provide 
a unique statistical guide to fluctuations in national thrift, 
and it is becoming obvious that the end of July and the 
first week in August is an important seasonal trough, witich 
even staggered holidays have not been able to obscure. 
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There is a strong probability that, within the next fortnight, 
the figures will begin to pick up again ; that they will return 
to normal in September, and may rise to a high level in 
early December immediately before the season of Christ- 
mas disbursement. The latest relapse is not in itself a 
cause for disappointment or recrimination—indeed, it might 
have been forecast. But seasonal explanations are unfortu- 
nately not enough to dissipate discontent with the general 
results of the small savings campaign. The fluctuation is 
inevitable, but the absolute height of the totals since early 
April is very much at fault. It is a grave reproach that 
weekly totals are not in general above those of a year ago 
—that, since the special spurts engendered by warships 
weeks have ceased, the average is so far below Lord 
Kindersley’s target figure of £15,000,000 weekly. The sug- 
gestion that the failure to increase small savings is due 
to the incidence of higher taxation on wages may well be 
true, but it provides no justification. In the face of rising 
incomes and a diminishing total of consumable goods, an 
ever higher proportion of personal income must be sterilised 
by one means or another. If voluntary savings are merely 
to act as a buffer on which taxation can draw, the aim of 
the campaign, which is to complement, and not to act as a 
substitute for, fiscal measures, is not achieved, There is no 
direct measure of the proportion of incomes which is neither 
taxed nor saved, but there is good reason to believe that, 
in spite of everything, this must have risen in very many 
cases during the past year. Some of it appears to be going 
into additional holding of notes, but more is probably used 
in raising prices. 
* * * 


South American Bonds 


The latest member of the South American group of 
countries to resume debt service is Paraguay, which is 
proposing to commence, as from January 1, 1943, interest 
payments at the rate of 3 per cent on its two outstand- 
ing sterling loans. The interest is that agreed under the 
arrangement of 1924, which was carried out until 1932 as 
regards sinking fund and until July, 1933, as regards 
interest. The first interest payment to be made under the 
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new plan will be that for the January, 1934, coupon. The 
Paraguayan Government expresses regret at not being able 
to resume the full service, but the move is in the right 
direction, and monthly remittances are to commence forth- 
with, The Council of Foreign Bondholders urges accept- 
ance of the offer and will, in due course, advise bondholders 
of any action they should take. The stocks in question are 
3 per cent loans of 1886-96 and 1915, the total amount 
outstanding being some £650,000. The announcement is 
principally of interest as stressing the spread of the good 
effects of Anglo-American demands upon the Central and 
South American republics for war materials. The price 
of the two loans has recently risen from around 12 to 
some 22 points, and jumped a further 9 points on the 
announcement. At 31 the yield on a regular 3 per cent 
payment would be approximately 10 per cent, a suffi- 
cient indication as to the uncertainty of the outlook. The 
other recent feature of this market has been fairly active 
buying of Mexican bonds, in the belief that some arrange- 
ment may shortly be concluded. Meanwhile, there is a 
reaction in Brazilian bonds, which, however, still stand at 
anything from 50 to well over 100 per cent above the lowest 
of the year. Chilean stocks have so far experienced little 
recovery and there is no direct evidence that their posi- 
tion is greatly improved although the exchange position is 
eased, largely by increased exports of copper. The bonds of 
Argentina and Uruguay are in a class by themselves. The 
former Government is now offering an internal loan of 
300 million pesos, running for 41 years and carrying interest 
of 4 per cent, with a 1 per cent accumulative sinking fund. 
The offer is open for ten days, at a price of 93.80 for the 
first five days and 93.90 thereafter. 


* * * 


Railway Capital Charges 


In a note which appeared in “The Economist on July 
25th, the authorities were criticised for not having published 
the full terms of their agreement with the railway companies, 
with the result that holders of Transport “C ” stock had 
been led astray as to the effect on their immediate prospects 
of the conversion of the TFA loan. This criticism was 





Standing the test of fire! 


“You will no doubt be interested to learn that another of your safes 
has stood the test of fire. A serious fire occurred at the offices of 
this Society last September. Although the intensity of the fire was 
sufficient to buckle the outer casing of the safe, the contents, mainly 
valuable papers and documents, did not show even the slightest 


trace of scorching.” 





From one of the innumerable letters testifying to the amazing fire- 


resisting qualities of Milners’ Safes. 
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unwarranted. The particular point was covered by Article 
4 of an Appendix to Statutory Rulés and Orders, 1941, No. 
2074. The relevant paragraph reads 
“Where capital is raised or redeemed by a controlled 
undertaking subsequent to the end of the base period, there 
shall be debited or credited (as the case may be) in the net 
revenue accounts of that undertaking the amount of the 
interest or dividend incurred or saved by the raising or 
redemption of such capital.” 


It is to be regretted that a matter of such importance should 
not have been included in the summary, and that little or no 
official action was taken to draw attention to the publication 
of the paper in question, which, in the difficult conditions 
of to-day, escaped the attention of both the press and the 
market. 


Company Notes 


Record Profits for Ford 


As was to be expected from a firm engaged in the 
manufacture of tractors, the profits of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany increased further last year. The increase is, moreover, 
far greater than that of 1940, and the new figure consti- 
tutes a record. Only a part of the increase is absorbed 
by larger EPT appropriations, and most other charges, 
including income-tax, are lower, with the result that instead 
of a debit of £37,321, there is a credit of £350,454, before 
bringing in the various amounts written back. This year the 
only substantial item brought back is £102,500, previously 
provided for war damage contributions, and no longer con- 
sidered as being required, since it can be charged against 
any refund of EPT which may be payable after the war. 
Profits and appropriations of the past three years are set out 
below. 


Years ended December 3lst, 


1939 1940 = 
£ £ 

Trading profit.............. 2,753,417 2,785,594 3,410,863 
Depreciation, etc...........- 845,222 851,559 793,443 
Fees, pensions, A.R.P. ...... 192,408 213,856 190,172 
E.P.T. and N.D.C........... 425,000 920,000 1,365,703 
TE, cccsescoosonnss 685,000 735,000 711,091 
War Damage............... se 102,500 ces 
Ordinary shares :— 

SN 5244650000006 s 06 605,787 Dr. 37,321 350,454 

ED ocosceevecenese 337,500 270,000 270,000 

Edvned dais ncaa es 10°8 Nil 7:8 

PD -sceeccenacecvenss 6 6 6 
Contingencies .............. — 100,000 100,000 
Carry forwardt............. 1,044,037 961,716 1,050,841 


+ After bringing in from past profits £20,000 in 1939, £325,000 
in 1940 and £108,671 in 1941. 

Notre.—The figures are in each case those shown in the report 
for the year, not the later adjusted figures which show minor 
changes only. 


The figures include no receipts from subsidiaries, and 
the balance-sheet valuation of holdings in these is un- 
changed, although their value cannot be ascertained. The 
cash position shows a marked improvement on the year, 
stock in trade being up by £808,903, and total liquid assets 
—among which is included £178,374 for war damage con- 
tributions—by £2,390,043, while creditors are up by 
£988,752, and tax provision by £832,833. These calculations 
include the relatively modest inter-company debts. Bearing 
in mind that the results show no receipts from subsidiaries, 
both the immediate and the longer term outlook for the 
group appears good. This is reflected in the price of the 
£1 stock units of 26s. 6d. ex dividend, which gives a yield 
of only £4 10s. 7d. 


* * * 
Royal Mail Earnings 


The announcement in March of a payment of 6 per 
cent in respect of 1941, against 5 per cent for the preceding 
year, suggested an improvement in the position, if not in 
the earnings, of Royal Mail Lines. The full accounts no 
longer disclose operating expenses, but they give tax appro- 
priation as £175,000, after which there is a profit of £733,420 
compared with £729,862. The rise is, however, more than 
accounted for by an increase in revenue from investments 
from £49,823 to £70,574. Depreciation of the fleet receives 
£360,000 against £345,000, while £253,000 against £100,000 
is placed to fleet replacement, which draws £99,000 from 
other sources, presumably excess of realisation, of ships 
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lost or sold, over book values. Actually, the value of the 
fleet is up by some £583,800, after depreciation owing to 
deposits on new tonnage building. After the appropriations 
mentioned, the dividend is covered with a very modest 
margin, whereas last year £60,000 was written off invest- 
ments, and some £118,000 added tocarry forward. The 
cover for the ordinary dividend is 18.7, against 18.9. Credi- 
tors are up by almost £250,000, and loans down by nearly 
half as much, while rises of £1,523,319 in cash and £201,G00 
in investments are rather more than offset by a fall of 
£1,795,175 in debtors. Thus, the net balance is a trifle 
reduced, but it is held in more liquid form, The market 
value of the investments is some £33,000, or some 1} per 
cent, above the book value. The GTR account is reduced 
from £317,825 to £309,336. The fact that earnings from 
operations were almost maintained, despite the fact that 
the fleet was operating throughout under Government re- 
quisition, is satisfactory, although the company does not 
appear to have done so well as some others. In his com- 
ments, Lord Essendon gives unqualified approval to the 
scheme for the acquisition by the industry of ships being 
built for the Government, and voices once more his opposi- 
tion to anything in the nature of a National Fleet. The £1 
stock units, at 22s. 6d., yield some £5 7s. 10d. 


* * * 


Watney Combe Reid Improvement 


The full accounts of Watneys for the year to June 30th 
last fully bear out market expectations of a bumper brewery 
season. Total profits are some £300,000 higher at £2,694,492. 
The whole of the increase is not reflected in the rise in 
equity earnings from £694,934 to £848,860, since rates, 
taxes and insurance are up from £313,902 to £378,618, 
while repairs and depreciation require nearly £100,000 
more at £347,833. None the less, there is a rise in the 
earned rate from 28.7 to 35.3 per cent, which amply justifies 
the payment of a 3 per cent cash bonus, making 18 against 
15 per cent for the year. Property improvement reserve 
receives £250,000, against £200,000, and the carry forward 
is raised from £328,961 to £354,448. 


Years to June 30, 


“1940 1941 1942 
£ £ £ 
re 2,067,034 2,056,110 2,299,637 
Rents, dividends, etc. ....... 482,256 334,994 394,855 
NN 2,549,290 2,391,104 2,694,492 
Trade and office expenses, etc. 947,211 930,877 994,647 


Fees, licence duties and deposit 
0 eS rer 75,282 66,491 59,872 


Repairs and depreciation .... 230,618 250,959 347,833 
Debenture interest.......... 240 ,746 236,181 231,616 
Pref. and pref. ord, dividends 211,663 211,663 211,663 
Deferred ordinary stock :— 
SEE 6 s:00us noses sue eas 843,771 694,934 848,860 
PIs cee she Sus h Mies es 541,520 477,811 573,374 
OE 5.045044 9440 400 32 +2 28-7 35 °3 
PEE  Padenedvaneweas 17 15 18 
To property improvement res. 300,000 200,000 250,000 
Carry forward.............. 311,838 328,961 354,448 


The chairman, Colonel O. P. Serecold, states that sales were 


. higher during the year in question, but that the increase in 


duty imposed at the last Budget does appear to have re- 
stricted consumption. It is possible that this influence may 
prejudice gross receipts in the current financial period, For 
the present, total income still appears to be limited by the 
supply position, which remains inadequate to meet potential 
demand. The company has exercised its option to convert 
the whole issue of 5} per cent debenture stock, 26 per cent 
of which has fallen to be taken up by guarantors. The new 
33 per cent issue will be redeemed by sinking fund pur- 
chases by 1968. The balance-sheet shows a sound liquid 
position, with beer, malt, hops, etc., up from £684,756 to 
£930,305, and cash holdings nearly £400,000 higher at 
£861,049. Debtor items and investments in gilt-edged 
securities are also slightly higher. Creditors and deposits are 
up by only some £300,000 to £2,562,666. Property improve- 
ment reserve has risen from £525,455 to £555,455 after a 
draft of £170,000 for special depreciation, and after the 
transfer from current profits, while there is a provision 
for deferred repairs of £280,000 against nil. The chairman 
suggests that the problem of restoring damaged property is 
concerning the management less than the problem of 
acquiring licensed premises in newly developed areas. The 
yield on the £1 deferred stock is £5 7s. 11d. per cent at 
the present price of 65s. 6d. ex dividend. 
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International Stores Earnings 


The accounts of the International Tea- Company’s 
Stores for the fifty-three weeks to May 2nd show a further 
expansion in trading profit, the figures of the past three 
years being £794,662, £843,504 and £927,194. The chair- 
man reveals that the last of these is after providing £60,000 
for deferred repairs, but presumably repairs have, in earlier 
years, been carried out more promptly than is now possible. 
In each year, the increase is more than absorbed by rising 
tax requirements, including tax on dividends, but other 
charges show little change, and the dividend is maintained 
at I2 per cent in all, while the percentage earned on 
ordinary capital has risen from 23.5 to 24.8, and 25.2 last 
year. This permits in each year a contribution of £100,000 
to reserve, and on the latest occasion an increase in the 
carry forward from £119,062 to £121,450. The consolidated 
balance-sheet shows a modest decline in fixed assets. 
No adjustment has been effected for damage to properties, 
provision having been made for war damage contributions. 
The.excess of liquid assets over current liabilities is up 
by £178,568 to £2,468,853, Government securities are 
higher by £640,588, and stock in trade by £265,917, while 
cash and debtors show falls of approximately half these two 
sums, respectively. Although no benefit accrues to the share- 
holders from the expansion in profit, the fact that it arises 
from an increase in turnover is sufficiently remarkable, and 
is in direct conflict with the view ‘expressed by Mr. Guy 
Collier, the chairman, a year ago. This, he explains, is due 
largely to food sent under Lease-Lend by the USA. It is 
also due in part to the additional week covered by the ac- 
counts. Mr. Collier has a good deal to say about the pro- 
perties of the group, and points out that the specially created 
subsidiary, ITS Properties Development Company, has 
been wound up, ahd its assets reabsorbed by the parent on 
account of the legislation, “almost confiscatory in its effects 
on the owners of properties,” which the war has brought. 
The report had no effect on the §s. ordinary shares, which 
at 13s. yield £4 13s. 6d. per cent. 


* * * 


Great Universal Stores 


Changes in the retail trade, for which war conditions 
are responsible, are proving definitely favourable to Great 
Universal Stores, which reports a rise in consolidated earn- 
ings from £489,001 to £685,602, and in the earnings of 
the company from £328,236 to £493,994 in the year to 
March 31st last. After an interim payment of 5 per cent, 
less tax, the directors are distributing a final dividend of 
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74 per cent, tax free, so that the total ordinary payment 
is raised from 12} to 20 per cent, less tax. Despite this 
increase, it is possible to place £22,000 to general reserve, 
against nil in the two previous years, and to raise the carry 
forward of the group from £32,744 to £72,378. The main 
increase in disclosed expenses is a jump in tax provision 


from £246,346 to 14. 
£246,34 £395,214 Years ended March 3l, 


1940 1941 1942 
' ; £ £ £ 

Consolidated Figures 
Trading profit...........66. 480,943 489,001 685,602 
Depreciation ..............- 61,545 53,093 37,501 
Deb. Interest & Sinking Fund 41,012 55,435 48,419 
WN ocho lose et heeds ceeues 4,500 4,708 5,708 
A.R.P. Expenditure......... 10,318 ads Sas 
War Damage Contribution... wes 20,414 8,049 
PN ba nu eked teeeeten 243,516 246,346 395,214 
Preference dividends* ....... 59,947 56,024 31,077 
Ordinary shares :— 

POUNAG a 6.6 wd ca etbewes 80,105 72,981 161,634 

ene ese e044 eewenenne 79,375 64,373 100,000 

Barta Yo Dic cesesvcccsss 12 +6 14-1 32 +3 

PPP Perr TTT Te 123 12} 20t 
General Reserve ........... 22,000 
Carry forward :— 

Of subsidiaries ........... 2,719 23,081 63,230 

OP Gi Bisnes ds ses cecges 21,417 9,663 9,148 


* Including shares of subsidiaries not held in the group. 
§ Including change in carry forward of subsidiaries. ¢ 5 per cent. 
less tax, plus 74 per cent. tax free. { On present capital 
doubled by bonus in 1940. 


The secret of the improvement is not disclosed by the chair- 
man, Sir Archibald Mitchelson, other than by reference to 
the wide geographical spread which the group possesses, 
and to its pioneer work in the production of utility furni- 
ture. It is clear, however, that war conditions do favour the 
chain store against the one-man shop, and, indeed, any 
form of retailing where quick turnover can still be combined 
with low profit margins, in spite of rationing. The consoli- 
dated balance-sheet shows little change in the movement of 
net liquid assets, which are up from £1,639,396 to 
£1,662,160. The company’s balance-sheet shows a decline 
in net loans to subsidiaries and sub-subsidiaries from 
£403,617 to £347,496. Stocks of the group are slightly lower 
at £1,390,581, against £1,406,476, the decline being re- 
flected in a rise in cash and gilt-edged stock from £299,884 
to £519,702. The §s. ordinary stock, at 12s. 3d., ex divi- 
dend, yields £8 3s. 3d. per cent, less tax, a level which does 
not imply great confidence that the present rate of dividend 
can be maintained. 


Industry and _ 


‘U S Steel Mission 


® 

In pursuance of the policy of allocating the resources of 
the United States and Great Britain to the best advantage 
and of pooling technical information, the Combined Produc- 
tion and Resources Board has announced the appointment 
of an American Steel Mission to this country. The Mission 
is to make an exhaustive study of British methods of pro- 
duction control and allocation, of collecting scrap, and of 
the progress achieved in reducing steel consumption by sub- 
stitution, simplifying design, eliminating wasteful machine 
operations and in curtailing civilian consumption. Further, 
it will inquire into the scope for an increase of pro- 
duction in both countries, how their steel-making capacity 
can be brought into bettef#balance, what products can best 
be made here and in America, and whether it would be 
desirable to send more ingot steel and less finished weapons 
from America to Great Britain or the reverse. The wide 
scope given to the Mission is an indication of the magnitude 
of the spadework still to be done if the steel industries of the 
two countries are to be integrated for war. It is understood 
that a British Steel Mission with similar functions may be 
sent to the United States when the American Mission has 


dustry’s decision to reduce excess capacity by the closing of 
redundant yards during the depression of the early ’thirties. 
The industry can hardly be blamed for not taking into 
account strategic needs which are the responsibility of the 
Government. In any case, as the Admiralty recently 
announced, twenty-three of the yards closed down by 
National Shipbuilders’ Security, Ltd., have since been re- 
opened, a few of them actually before the war. Some of the 
yards have been developed as separate ship-repairing estab- 
lishments or incorporated in an existing repairing unit, and 
in twelve cases the old site is now in use for the purpose of 
building various types of craft, including vessels exceeding 
10,000 tons deadweight. A further yard is now being pre- 
pared for the construction of the larger vessels and another 
is under consideration for reopening. The Admiralty pointed 
out that it has been its policy to provide additional berths 


“and plant “in most ample time ahead of the likely labour 


supply.” In fact, the main difficulty appears to have been a 
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completed its task. , 
a] * * * 

Ss 

; Re-opening of Closed Shipyards 


The urgent need for merchant ships has recently led to 
a recrudescence of criticism of the shipbuilding in- 
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shortage of labour rather than a shortage of plant and 
materials. 


x * * 


Coal Economy in Steel Industry 


The problem of coal economy in industry has a par- 
ticular as well as a general aspect, and there is a danger 
that the manufacture of war munitions itself may suffer 
from reduced supplies of suitable coals. At the request of 
the Mines Department, the British Iron and Steel Federa- 
tion early this year investigated the possibilities of effect- 
ing improvements in fuel consumption, with special refer- 
ence to the Sheffield area ; in the report prepared by panels 
appointed to examine fuels, steam generation and utilisa- 
_ tion, and furnaces and control, it is emphasised that while 
there is undoubtedly scope for economies, it is becoming 
increasingly essential to keep the industry supplied with 
the coals most suitable for the various processes of manu- 
facture. A striking fact revealed in these reports is that it 
is common to find that 30 per cent, and sometimes even 
50 per cent, of the steam generated is wasted after it has 
left the boiler stop valve, and that of this loss roughly 50 
per cent might be attributed to worn or faulty valve gear. 
Suggestions have been made for the prevention of this 
leakage, and the view is expressed that “considerable 
economies, in most cases at least 10 per cent, would follow 
the appointment of a fuel officer definitely responsible for 
fuel control.” In recent years, the industry has devoted 
considerable attention to the subject of the efficient utilisa- 
tion of fuel, and large economies have already been effected. 
Thus, in 1913 the coal consumption of its blast furnaces 
was 21.2 million tons with a pig iron output of 10} million 
tons, and that of other iron and steel works 10.2 million 
tons for a steel ingot production of approximately 7.7 
million tons. In 1937, however, the blast furnaces produced 
84 million tons of pig iron with a coal consumption of 
only 143 million tons, and steel and other ironworks 13 
million tons of ingots and castings with a coal consumption 
of less than 9 million tons, It is complained, however, that 
since the war the task of maintaining production has been 
handicapped by a deterioration in the quality of coal sup- 
plied. The case is mentioned, and stated to be typical, where 
the coal delivered to the works contained at least 4,000 
tons more ash per annum than before the war, involving a 
corresponding waste in transport and aggravating the 
labour problem. In the light of these and other considera- 
tions, it has been recommended that every effort should be 
made to maintain the delivery of such qualities of coal 
as have been found necessary in the light of long experience; 
that if the use of other fuels became unavoidable every 
endeavour should be made to inform consumers of the 
qualities of the coals alldtated to them ; that the commer- 
cial size names of coal should be rationalised ; and that 
every effort be made to remove as much ash as possible at 
the pithead. Similar considerations apply to other coal- 
using industries, and it would appear, therefore, that in the 
future conduct of its economy campaign the Ministry of 
Fuel and Power must seek saving in consumption primarily 
and chiefly among the inferior classes of coal. 


* * * 


Unemployment 


The number of unemployed registered at employment 
exchanges in Great Britain on July 13th was 107,005—825 
more than a month earlier. The increase was accounted for 
by the greater numbers of men, boys and girls wholly un- 
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employed. The increase in the wholly unemployed was 
2,196, in spite of a drop of 1,991 in the number of women 
in this section. There was a substantial decrease, amounting 
to nearly 1,000, mainly among men, in unemployment 
among persons normally in casual employment. The in- 
crease in unemployment was concentrated in Scotland and 
in the North-Western region, with a slight rise in the Mid- 
land region, It may, therefore, have been due to local con- 
ditions prevailing on the day of the count which are not 
necessarily recurring. So far as boys and girls are concerned, 
the rise in the figures was due to the registration of school- 
leavers. Including women in the 1899 age group, who re- 
gistered last Saturday, eight millions have now registered 


.under the Registration for Employment Order. The 


Minister of Labour has made the Essential Work (General 
Provisions) (No. 2) Order, which consolidates previous 
general provisions Orders and amendments, and makes 
further regulations of minor importance. The Order has 
been applied to certain undertakings in the clothing in- 
dustry. The Ministry has recently issued a leaflet on part- 
time work for women designed to stimulate the employ- 
ment of women in this way and to enccurage recruits. The 
reservation age in building and civil engineering occupa- 
tions has been raised to 41, but it is not proposed to call 
up these men for the Forces at present for reasons given 
on page 201. 


> 


* * * 


Retail Trade 


The Board of Trade fournal for August 8th contains 
the retail trade report for June and the Bank of England’s 
index numbers of the average value of daily sales. In peace- 
time, a fall in the index between May (if Whitsun falls in 
that month) and June of five to ten per cent is expected. 
This year the decline in the index (1937 = 100) was only 
from 109 to 108. The food component of the index declined 
sharply, from 119 to 111, and other merchandise moved in 
the opposite direction, from 98 to 106. Campared with June 
last year, sales of food and perishables rose by 4.2 per cent, 
and other merchandise showed a negligible rise of 0.8 per 
cent. The release of coupons for the new clothes rationing 
year caused apparel sales to rise from ror in May to 116 in 
June. In May, 1941, the index stood at 124 and fell to 110 in 
June. Figures for various departments are shown in a table 
on page 224. Since last August the movement of the value 
of apparel stocks has been calculated and is given in the 
following table: — 














Dress Women’s ~— 9 Boots andi 
| Materials Wear Wear Shoes 
$$ 
1941— 
DL. csisabeabasnsaun 100 100 100 
INE 0 s40 080506000 99 104 103 
"ar 97 103 102 
November.............s0+ 94 103 105 
SEN 6s s4s4n40000406 90 90 97 
1942— 
De seunseshanabense 82 83 91 
POMOMEEY. occccccecveseces 92 87 94 
MED «0 0 s00ss0rees0eeese 95 93 95 
BN res conc donk accek 97 97 94 
OR ai ces caeceuens 99 102 | 98 
BUD és 0snes0enesn00s80 95 103 | 96 


The outstanding decline in stocks of boots and shoes may 


be due to the high level of sales. Compared with a year ago.. 


the value of stocks of all non-food merchandise fell by 5.1 
per cent. The only rises were in women’s wear (1.4 per cent), 
fancy departments (5.3 per: cent) and miscellaneous (0.7 
per cent). The rise in value of fancy department stocks may 
be a reflection of the rise in prices rather than any increase 


in volume. 
. 


* * x 


War Damage Repairs 


In order to prevent haphazard reconstruction and 
non-essential repairs in blitzed areas, it has become custo- 
mary, among local authorities, to make use of Section 7 (2) 
of the War Damage Act, 1941, whose object is to ensure 
that payments by the War Damage Commission shall have 
regard to the public interest. The usual procedure is for 
the local authority of a blitzed area to apply to the War 
Damage Commission, asking it to issue notices specifying 
upper limits to the expenditure on individual properties 
which it will re-imburse under the Act. Persons desirous 
of executing repairs exceeding the specified upper limit 

’ (Continued on page 219) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE ECONOMIST 


UNITED SUA BETONG RUBBER 


ESTATES, 


LIMITED 


RUBBER SUPPLIES TO THE U.S.A. 


SIR JOHN HAY’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-third annual general meeting 
of the United Sua Betong Rubber Estates, 
Limited, will be held in the Council Room 
of the Rubber Growers’ Association, 19, 
Fenchurch Street, London, E.C., on Tues- 
day, the 18th instant. 


Sir John Hay, in his statement to stock- 
holders to be submitted at the annual meet- 
ing, briefly reviews the company’s affairs 
and then proceeds to deal with the ques- 
tion of rubber supplies to the U.S.A. with 

atticular reference to “The Truman 
eport.” 


THE TRUMAN REPORT 


At the last annual general meeting I had 
occasion to say something regarding the 
special efforts that were then being made 
to increase supplies of rubber to meet the 
abnormal war demands of ourselves and 
our Allies, and particularly for building up 
a large reserve stock in the U.S.A. The 
fall of Malaya and the Netherlands East 
Indies was a contingency which was evi- 
dently regarded as too repellent seriously 
to contemplate and provide against, and 
consequently the measures taken for accu- 
mulation of stocks end for their conserva- 
tion have proved inadequate to meet a situa- 
tion under which we are totally cut off 
from the main sources of supply of rubber. 
This serious problem in all its military 
and civil implications has aroused wide- 
spread concern in the U.S.A., and has 
been made the subdject of investigation by 
a Senate Committee, which has recently 
issued their Report come to be known’ as 
The Truman Report. According to this 
Report, the purpose of the Committee was 
primarily “fact finding, not fault finding.” 
Its object was “to release to the public 
as much of the truth as possible without 
giving comfort to the enemy,” in the belief 
that “co-operation of an informed public 
is much more i rtant than the pre- 
tence of keeping from the enemy infor- 
mation so generally known in the trade.” 
The Committee, no doubt by way of dis- 
posing of captious criticism, observes drily 
that “hindsight is always better than fore- 
sight,” and after bringing under frank 
review the evidence heard, reaches certain 
findings. 


Viewed from our angle in one particular 
fespect, its findings seem rather less than 
fair. Unlike the other parties concerned, 
the .International Rubber Regulation 
Committee and the British and Dutch 
Rubber Producers were singled out 
for special criticism without any evi- 
dence having been called on _ their 
behalf. Subject to limitations of 
space available and of the reticence seemly 
to circumstances, I shall endeavour to answer 
very briefly the criticisms directed against 
us, and at the same time touch upon 
matters affecting the future of the rubber 
plantation industry. I hope, too, that I 
shall succeed in helping to promote fur- 
ther the Report’s declared object, namely, 
“to release to the public as much of the 
truth as possible.” 


An American official testified before the 
Committee that from statistics that were 
available it appeared that in either 1940 
Or 1941 the railroads covered 25,000,000,000 
Passenger miles, the "buses 15,000,000,000 
Passenger miles, while the passenger miles 
travelled by private automobiles were esti- 
mated at not less than 200,000,000,000. As 

. Knudsen succinctly observes, it is truly 
a country where “everyone wants to go 
somewhere sitting down.” Menton is also 


made of an instance where, out of 30,000 
employees in a factory engaged upon urgent 
defence work, only 350 travel by means 
other than automobile. What rubber means 
to the U.S.A. is aptly summarised in this 
sentence of the Report: “ Rubber. . . cuts 
into the way of life of millions of our 
citizens.” If we bear in mind that in 
addition to these enormous civil requirements 
there is the growing and urgent need for 
rubber in the manufacture of defence 

uipment, we begin to form some idea of 
what a rubber shortage implies to the 
U.S.A. in the present circumstances. The 
problem is not merely an economic one, 
but also has a social and political signifi- 
cance. And it is against that background 
we must consider with sympathy and 
understanding the matter of rubber supplies 
to the U.S.A. 


The Truman Report states that the three 
principal causes behind the partial failure 
of the Stock Pile Programme were :— 


1. The ta restriction of the Inter- 
national Ru Regulation Committee. 


2. Failure to take full advantage of 
shipping facilities. 

3. The most important reason. Indus- 
trial consumption ‘was permitted to absorb 
most of the rubber brought into the coun- 
try; the loss of vital stocks might have 
been prevented had there been a central 
authority to deal with the situation. 


Shipping was provided and managed by 
the U.S.A., certainly as far as British ter- 
ritories were concerned, and therefore 2 
as well as 3 are domestic matters, and 
they are admitted to be the main causes of 
the partial failure. 


A REPLY TO CRITICISMS OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL RUBBER REGULATION 
COMMITTEE 


As regards No. 1, it is stated that efforts 
were made by the International Rubber 
Regulation Committee to obtain “mono- 
polistic profits for the Far Eastern producers 
at our expense,” and, as a result, American 
stock piles decreased to very low levels. 


Over the period June, 1934, to August, 
1939—that is, from the commencement of 
the present regulation scheme until the out- 
break of war—there was exported from all 
territories very nearly 5,000,000 tons of 
rubber at an average price per lb. of 7.35d., 
or 15 U.S.A. cents. The average cost of 
production to our own company over that 
period is calculated to be 9.83 U.S.A. cents 
per pound, including the cost of some re- 
planting, but excluding any allowance for 
amortisation, and the average profit earned 
on the capital employed in the business 
was less than 6 per cent., out of which we 
had to provide for obsolescence and taxa- 
tion and set aside the sums to reserve which 
general prudence dictated. The net aver- 
age sum left for distribution to Stock- 

*holders was therefore extremely modest. 
To the average producer the result was 
much less favourable. If our efforts were 
to obtain monopolistic profits, then these 
efforts were indeed feeble, and failed 
lamentably in their purpose; but that, of 
course, was never our purpose. Our object 
Was to equate supply to demand, to intro- 
duce a measure of stability into the price 
and prevent, if possible, the excesses of 
shortages and surpluses which prove so un- 
profitable in the end to producer and con- 
sumer alike. The criticism that might be 
directed against us was that in our eager- 
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Ness to please our main consumer and to 
avoid giving cause for criticism, we kept the 
price at a level which was barely profitable 
to the average producer. There could be 
no dispute about the fact that the extent of 
the American manufacturers’ stocks was 4 
matter which they determined for them- 
selves according to their interests, and had 
they chosen to increase their stocks rather 
than decrease them, more rubber would 
have been readily released at a moderate 
level of price. 


But these are somewhat distant events, 
and I am more concerned to justify our 
actions under the grave circumstances of 
war, particularly from the time when 
America decided in 1940 on the policy of 
accumulating a stock pile against contin- 
gencies. To achieve the purpose as rapidly 
as possible, we sought by agreement to 
make only two simple conditions. First, to 
fix the price at such a level as would stimu- 
late production from all classes of pro- 
ducers in all territories; and second, to re- 
move apprehensions regarding the possible 
misuse of stocks should the contingencies 
against which they were being provided 
never arise. It is not only inaccurate, but 
also irrelevant, to state, as the Report does, 
that large plantations produced rubber at 
about 7 cents a pound, while the native 
could produce it at 3-4 cents a pound. 
To produce the rubber necessary for cur- 
rent requirements and at the same time 
accumulate a stock, it was essential to 
bring in every class of producer, whatever 
his category, and that could only be done 
by fixing the price at a level which was 
— to every producer. The price, in 
act, was fixed at 184 to 20 cents per pound 
c.i.f., despite the fact that prior to that it 
had risen to 25 cents. But for the fixation 
of —_— at this moderate level, the price 
under the increasing urgency of demand 
would have risen far higher. In other 
words, the effect of the agreement on price 
was to protect America against the rise 
which would have otherwise occurred, and 
not to protect the producer against a fall 
which, in the circumstances, could never 
have occurred. It is significant that since 
the fall of Malaya and the Netherlands 
East Indies it has been necessary to in- 
crease the price by at least 25 per cent. to 
the territories still operating under the 
scheme; but more significant is the state- 
ment made in the Truman ittee 
Report, namely, that on March 3, 1942, an 
agreement was signed by the Rubber Re- 
serve sameete and the Brazilian Govern- 
ment for the purchase of all Brazilian ex- 
portable rubber up to December 31, 1946, 
at 39 cents f.o.b., which is equivalent to 
more than double the price given to the 
Eastern producer, and in addition to that 
a system of bonuses has been established 
for production in excess of the given 
amount, and a fund of $5,000,000 for the 
encouragement of production. 


The extent of the stock pile and the time 
by which it should accumulate were matters 
which were quite naturally and properly 
settled by the U.S.A. authorities and were 
not determined by the Regulation Com- 
mittee; but once determined and agreed 
upon, the Committee, backed by producers 

all the territories, gave full support and 
willing and active co-operation. In the 
circumstances then existing in the pro- 
ducing territories, it was essential to success 
that approach to full production should be 
made by stages, but it was only after a 
lapse of a few weeks after the first agree- 
ment became fully operative that permitted 
export was raised to 100 per cent. A very 
important fact not mentioned in the 
Truman Report is that all decisions on the 
matter of export releases were made on the 
advice and in full agreement with the 
American representative on the Panel of 
Consumers. In the period December, 
1937, to November, 1939, total exports 
from all territories were 1,891,000 tons, of 
which 925,000 tons were exported to the 
U.S.A., or 49 per cent. of the total. From 
December, 1939, to November, 1941, the 
period over which the stock pile was being 
accumulated, total exports were as high as 
2,909,000 tons, of which no less than 
1,880,000 went to U.S.A., or 65 per cent. 
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of the total. This enormous increase in 
volume of production and export was ac- 
complished in circumstances of great diffi- 
culty, the details of which I cannot now 
enter upon. By way of example, I might 
mention that in our own particular case, 
out of a staff of 28 Europeans, only about 
10 were available to us over long periods, 
the rest being on military training, to 
supervise the operations of a labour force 
of over 7,300 over an area of nearly 40,000 
acres, and that at a time when the chief 
producing territories were subjected to re- 
curring and increasing threats of attack, 
producing unrest and disturbance in the 
labour forces. 


THE RUBBER REGULATION COMMITTEE 
VINDICATED 


From the foregoing figures read in con- 
junction with the facts briefly mentioned 
here, the only fair conclusion that can be 
drawn is that in the time and circumstances 
production and exports were raised to and 
maintained at the highest level practicable, 
and despite the urgent demands from many 
other territories, priority was given to 
U.S.A. requirements. For participation in 
these efforts the producers registered on this 
side had no commercial reward, for any 
surplus profit was taken from them under 
the operation of the Excess Profits Tax. The 
spirit that permeated the industry was 
never one of “ business as usual,” but one 
of service to the common cause. 


Despite the admitted “ failure to take full 
advantage of shipping facilities,” and de- 
spite the fact that U.S.A. manufacturing 
companies, in the words of the Report, 
“indulged in an orgy of consumption,” de- 
scribed on another page as “ sky-rocketing 
consumption for non-defence purposes cul- 
minated in the all-time high rate of over 
900,000 tons per annum,” the Truman 
Committee are able to report that the 
U.S.A. became “ possessed of the largest 
stock pile of rubber ever accumulated at 
any time anywhere in the world,” and 


claims with some justification, that U.S.A. | 


*thad exercised more foresight than its 
Allies.” That this result should have been 
achieved despite such faults and shortcom- 
ings, and at such moderate cost, amply 
vindicates the International Rubber Regu- 
lation Committee and Eastern Rubber Pro- 
ducers. That result also served to demon- 
strate that the Regulation Scheme, too 
commonly but quite erroneously regarded 
as merely a device to restrain exports, pos- 
sessed all the flexibility and adaptability 
suitable to rapidly changing demands, and 
that in this instance it was used as an effec- 
tive instrument of expansion. Had not 
such a scheme then been in existence it 
would have been necessary to improvise 
one to stimulate production and direct ex- 
ports. Such improvised machinery would 
have functioned with all the faults and defi- 
ciencies incidental to hasty improvisation, 
and would have resulted in less rubber 
being produced at greater expense from an 
industry seriously impaired by unrestrained 
and unregulated competition. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER 


The vital which rubber supplies play 
in the fabrication of the ern imple- 
ments of war made it imperative that as 
soon as there was any doubt of the con- 
tinuance of regular and adequate supplies 
from Eastern territories, other sources 
should be sought. Sufficient is known of 
the limitations of supplies of crude rubber 
of other territories to make it abundantly 
clear that the rubber shortage could not be 
made good except by resort to the produc- 
tuon of synthetic rubber on a scale never 
hitherto undertaken. The fall of Malaya 
and the Netherlands East Indies under- 
lined in a dramatic way the need for carry- 
ing out such developments as speedily and 
on as large a scale as possible. The major 

rt of the Truman Committee Report re- 

tes to synthetic rubber and brings under 
review past investigations, the measures 
now being taken to meet the emergency, 
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and stresses the need for speedy develop- 
ment and increasing production. It will be 
the earnest wish of every one of us that the 
energetic and active measures now being 
taken for producing synthetic rubber on a 
large scale will be entirely successful, and 
that in consequence neither the Allied war 
effort will be hindered or handicapped, nor 
essential civil needs denied because of a 
shortage of rubber. It should be appre- 
ciated none the less that success in that 
direction will create a problem which will 
confront rubber producers in the future 
when they are free again to resume opera- 
tions in occupied territories. An opinion 
regarding the probable cost of synthetic 
rubber must necessarily at this stage be 
highly speculative. On that point the Tru- 
man Committee expresses itself thus: “ We 
can expect that the cost of producing syn- 
thetic rubber will ultimately be lower than 
the average price we have been forced to 
pay in the past for natural rubber.” Speak- 
ing before the Senate House in May last, 
the Hon. H S. Truman expressed him- 
self as follows: “I am just as sure as that 
I am standing here, that if we go into the 
synthetic rubber programme as we 
should, and use all the brains which this 
country is capable of producing, when we 
come out of the programme we will have 
synthetic rubber which will be on such 
a basis that it will forever compete with 
natural rubber.” 


I should have liked from this point 
to have proceeded to consider this 
important and necessary develop- 
ment of synthetic rubber and its prob- 
able effect upon the Eastern plantation 
industry, but that is a subject which I must 
postpone until another occasion. I shall 
make only one final observation. I have 
too pleasant a recollection of the friendliness 
which was extended to me when I visited 
the United States in 1940 and again in 
1941, to have entered upon a review of the 

ruman Committee’s Report in any spirit 
of contention or even of debate. There is 
nothing unfriendly implied in a frank reply 
to criticism ; on the contrary, I believe it 
is only by a frank exchange of views that 
we can reach that friendly understanding 
the maintenance of which is of such 
supreme importance in the present crisis 
and which will continue to be no less im- 
portant if we are to co-operate successfully 
together in dealing with the many complex 
and difficult problems arising out of a war 
affecting profoundly all continents and 
every country. 


MILLARS’ TIMBER AND 
TRADING COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


The fortieth annual general meeting of 
this company was held, on the roth instant, 
at Winchester House, E.C., Lt.-Colonel 
Clive E. Temperley, O.B.E., M.C., B.Sc., 
presiding. 

The following are extracts from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
report and accounts: The investment in 
our Philippine subsidiary is now in enemy- 
occupied territory. This stands in our 
books at £150,251, but a substantial part 
of the assets of this subsidiary being British 
Government loans and cash is in Great 
Britain and the United States of America. 
The Philippine subsidiary earned a very 
satisfactory profit during 1941, the best for 
several years, but-in view of all the cir- 
cumstances, no part of this profit has been 
brought into our accounts. The liquid 
positions of the company and its sub- 
sidiary companies remain satisfactory. 

Taxation has again made a serious in- 
road upon the profits available for, distri- 
bution to the shareholders. The exact 
liability cannot yet be determined, but an 
estimate based on _ existing legislation 
makes it appear that £110,000 will be pay- 
able, and provision for this has been made. 

Taking our business as a whole, trading 
so far in the current year has been fairly 
well maintained. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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RICHARD THOMAS AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


REE. Paewowes- -_ 
RESUMPTION OF ORDINARY 
DIVIDENDS 


The ninety-third ordinary general meet- 
ing of Richard Thomas and Company, 
Limited, was held in London on the 12th 
instant, Mr E,. H. Lever, the Chairman, 
presiding. 

In his speech the Chairman drew atten- 
tion to various changes on the balance- 
sheet designed to show more clearly the 
financial position. The balance of excess 
expenditure incurred many years ago at 
Redbourn amounting to £1,106,035 had 
now been written off against a correspond- 
ing amount from general reserve. In 
addition, the old coke ovens now de- 
molished at Redbourn which last year 
stood in the books at £200,000 had been 
completely written off by supplementing 
ordinary depreciation by a special alloca- 
tion of £100,000 and sundry capital profits, 

The sum of £500,000 had been invested 
in the new Tax Reserve Certificates to 
meet accruing liabilities for taxes. Part of 
this amount had been provided by the 
realisation of the investment made last year 
in National War Bonds. 


WAR DAMAGE LIABILITY 


Full provision had been made for war 
damage liability which was _ substantially 
less than in the previous year. 

The prior lien debenture stock and first 
mortgage debenture stock had been re- 
deemed to the extent of £248,655 and 
£189,286 respectively. After careful con- 
sideration of the financial position the 
board had decided that it was not in the 
interests of the company to call up the 
unissued balance of the prior lien stock 
and this balance, amounting to £864,803, 
had therefore been cancelled. 

No credit had been taken for any refund 
of Excess Profits Tax that might become 
due after the war. 

With regard to the resumption of divi- 
dends the board hoped to continue the 
practice of paying the fixed preference 
dividend half yearly, and when this fixed 
dividend became cumulative at the end of 
the current financial year to make the pay- 
ments thereafter on the scheduled dates 
October 1st and April Ist. 

The board considered that the recovery 
in the financial ition now justified a 
resumption of dividends on the ordinary 
share capital and they were recommending 
a payment of § per cent., less tax; the 
payment of this ordinary dividend would 
under the articles of association entitle the 
preference shares to a further dividend of 
334 per cent. 

In conformity with war-time practice no 
detailed information could be given about 
the operations of the company, but so far 
as the current year’s trading was con- 
cerned there was no reason to expect any 
marked change in the company’s financial 
position. 

GENERAL POLICY 

It was the policy of the board to do 
everything possible to derive the utmost 
benefit from Ebbw Vale ; despite war dif- 
ficulties they had succeeded in materially 
increasing the output from that plant while 
maintaining quality of product and eco- 
nomy in production costs. ae 

In the course of their present activities 
when the national interest seemed to clash 
with the immediate financial interests 
the companv they had not hesitated to put 
the national interest first. 

With regard to the future the board 
considered it imperative that if the com- 
pany was to play its part in assisting post- 
war recovery of trade they must strengthen 
the financial position of the company an 
maintain strong liquid reserves. 

He again desired to pay a tribute to the 
work of their managing director, Mr G. H. 
Latham, their deputy chairman, Mr J. E. 
James, and the directors and officials. To 
their staff and workpeople of every grade, 
he once again extended their grateful 
thanks and good wishes. 

The report was adopted, 
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HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 


SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE IN 
REVENUE S 


The 273rd annual court of the Governor 
and Company of Adventurers of England 
trading into Hudson’s Bay was held, on 
the 7th instant, in London. 

Mr Patrick Ashley Cooper, the governor, 
presided, and in the course of his speech 
said: The revenue side of the profit and 
loss account totals almost £950,000, an 
increase of nearly a quarter of a million 
pounds as compared with last year. This 
figure is one of the largest, if not the 
largest, for revenue receipts in the history 
of the company. In the past such results 
would have been followed by the distribu- 
tion of a large dividend, but in consequence 
of the times in which we live no less than 
£711,000 has had to be provided for taxa- 
tion in the United Kingdom and Canada. 
This is in addition to the municipal and 
other taxes on real estate. 

And now let me say a few words about 
the future. So far we have no reason to 
be dissatisfied with the current year ; but 
it is only half way through, and the second 
half of the year is always more important 
from the point of view of our final results. 
The maintenance of profits at their present 
high level is, of course, unlikely, and what- 
ever the profits may be the burden of 
taxation, so long as the war lasts, is likely 
to become greater rather than less. 

There is, however, one overriding reason 
for my closing on a note of subdued and 
conservative optimism. , Whatever may be 
the actual results of one year as compared 
with another, whether dividends are greater 
one year than they are in another, I believe 
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that never was the underlying position of 
the company stronger than it is to-day. 

The report was adopted and resolutions 
were passed approving a dividend of 3 per 
cent. and a further 2 per cent. on the 
ordinary shares from the proceeds of land 
sales, and also the proposed further repay- 
ment of preference capital. 


McDOUGALLS TRUST 
LIMITED 


RECORD RESULTS 


MR KENNETH MOORE’S 
STATEMENT 


The ninth annual general meeting of 
McDougalls Trust Limited, was held on 
Wednesday, 12th instant, in London. . 

Mr Kenneth A. E. Moore (chairman of 
the company) presided. ’ 

The following statement by the chair- 
man had been circulated with the report 
and accounts and was taken as read:— 
The operating company — McDougalls 
Limited—has again had a busy and suc- 
cessful year in spite of difficulties in con- 
nection with packing materials, transport, 
shortage of labour, etc. Up to the present 
they have been surmounted, but they con- 
tinue to be a constant source of anxiety 
to the management and are not likely to 
grow less in the current year. 

Once again all production, sales, and 
profit records were broken. The profit of 
£254,949 shown in the accounts of McDou- 
galls Limited, is arrived at after making 
a_ substantial provision for Excess Profits 
Tax and contingencies, which is reflected 
in the increased figure appearing in the 
balance-sheet under the head of “Credi- 
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tors and Accrued Charges, including pro- 
vision for current taxation and contin- 
gencies.” 

You will see from a note on the face 
of the balancegsheet that the accounts are 
subject to adjustment by reference to the 
terms of the agreement recently concluded 
with H.M. Government in relation to the 
control of flour mills. This agreement 
covers the three years ending September 
3, 1942, but it has not yet been possible 
to determine the extent to which it will 
affect the figures of the last three financial 
years. Having regard, however, to the 
cushioning effect of the améunts already 
reserved for Excess Profits Tax and con- 
tingencies, it appears unlikely that the net 
profits of McDougalls Limited, as shown 
by the accounts of the last three years will 
be materially affected. 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED AT 10 PER CENT 


It is for this reason that the directors 
have felt able to transfer to McDougalls 
Trust Limited, the same amount by way 
of dividends as for the six previous years. 
This enables the directors of McDougalls 
Trust Limited, to recommend that the 
total distribution on the ordinary shares be 
maintained at 10 per cent. for the year. 
ended June 30, 1942. 

Apart from the foregoing remarks the 
accounts do not call for any comment on 
my part. The figures reflect the great 
and useful activities of the business in 
keeping the housewife well supplied with 
McDougalls Self-Raising Flour wherewith 
to augment rationed foods by home cook- 
ing, and thus to maintain a palatable and 
satisfying war-time dietary. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. : 
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(Continued from page 216) 

must first notify the Commission, which, in turn, will 
consult the local authority concerned to ensure that 
the proposed works conform to its plans and are in 
the public interest. Where permission is granted, the Com- 
mission is empowered to impose conditions about the 
nature of works, the materials to be used, and the time for 
their execution. The scheme is a flexible one in its appli- 
cation, for the upper limits of expenditure vary not only 
from area to area, but are subject to change within any 
given area. A local authority may even decide that no work 
should be done at all in any one area without prior 


notice to the Commission. Examples of its use were - 


given by notices issued by the War Damage Com- 
mission in the London Gazette on July 31, in respect of 
the county boroughs of Tynemouth and Southampton. The 
notice relating to Southampton specifies that any person 
proposing to execute works for the repair of war damage, 
other than temporary works, whose ultimate cost will exceed 
£100 on any one hereditament, must first inform the Com- 
mission; it cancels a similar notice issued a year ago which 
fixed an upper limit of £1,000. The scheme enables local 
authorities to exercise effective control over repairs and 
reconstruction in their areas. ; 


* * © 


American Cotton Crop 


The first estimate by the United States Government 
of the cotton crop for the 1942-3 season has caused sur- 
prise ; the figure of 13,085,000 bales, with a yield of 266.7 
Ibs. per acre, is larger than expected, and compares with 
a crop of 10,744,000 bales last year. During the past few 
weeks very favourable advices have been received about the 
condition of the plants, but it was not expected that the 
Official forecast would exceed 12,500,000 bales. The publica- 
tion of the official estimate caused an appreciable fall in 
prices on the New York market. The Liverpool futures 
market has been closed for over twelve months ; had it been 
open there would have been excitement and speculation, 
which might have had an adverse effect upon trade in yarn 
and cloth. Since the beginning of this year there has been a 
decided improvement in raw cotton stocks in this country. 
Although most of the larger imports have been Egyptian 
and East Indian descriptions, receipts from the United 
States have been more encouraging than for a long time 
past, 





Inquest on Rubber 


The loss, by the United Nations, of their main sources 
of natural rubber, and the inadequate provision made for 
this contingency by the accumulation of stocks, and by the 
timely provision of synthetic rubber-producing facilities, 
have given rise to a good deal of concern. As usual in such 
circumstances, it has been asked why adequate precau- 
tionary measures had not been taken. In the United States 
a committee of the Senate recently carried out a special 
investigation to ascertain the causes of the apparent lack of 
foresight. In its report—the so-called Truman Report— 
the’ committee gave three major reasons: civilian industry 
was allowed to absorb too much rubber before Japan’s entry 
into the war; insufficient use was made of available ship- 
ping facilities ; the export quota system of the International 
Rubber Regulation Committee tended to restrain ship- 
ments. In a statement to the stockholders of United Sua 
Betong Rubber Estates, Limited, the chairman, Sir John 
Hay, who visited the United States in 1940 and in 1941 on 
behalf of the IRRC to discuss the terms of the agreements 
enabling that country to import large quantities of rubber 
as a reserve against a stoppage of imports, vigorously 
defended the IRRC’s price and quota policy before Pearl 
Harbour. He pointed out that prices had to be fixed at a 
level which would bring forth the additional quantities of 
rubber needed to meet America’s reserve requirements. 
True, the figure of 184-20 cents per Ib, c.i.f., was very pro- 
fitable to the low cost producers, but British concerns, 
being subject to EPT, were not able to retain profits in 
excess of the pre-war level. Sir John Hay pointed out that 
in the absence of a fixed price the heavy demari for 
rubber before the war would have driven it up well ove 
20 cents per Ib. So far as export releases were concv. aed, 
he said that these were made on the advice of, and in 
full agreement with the American representative on the 
panel of consumers. As Sir John Hay rightly remarked, the 
real reason for the failure to accumulate larger stocks is 
probably to be found in the fact that the loss of the whole 
of the far-eastern sources of supply was hardly con- 
templated. In any case, the search for scapegoats is an un- 
profitable one at this stage, when every effort should be 
made to avoid a shortage of rubber for essential purposes 
by eking out existing supplies of natural rubber and by 
speeding up the production of synthetic rubber. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


Reports of allied offensive operations in 
the Pacific tended to offset the news from 
Russia, while the measures taken to counter 
the Congress campaign in India helped 
market sentiment to improve after a rather 
dull opening. Markings were rather in- 
creased at around 3,300 markings daily. 
Prices were generally steady throughout 
most sections, apart from some weakening 
of stocks with Indian interests and a fall 
in kaffir issues at the opening of the week, 
main interest continuing to centre on indus- 
trial equities. The few changes in the 
gilt-edged market were small and without 
significance, activity in this section showing 
little improvement on the previous week’s 
low level. The undertone, however, has 
remained distinctly firm throughout. In 
the foreign bond market, South American 
stocks were less generally strong, but sup- 
port in the current week was sufficient to 
offset some light profit-taking in Brazilian 
and to raise Mexican issues appreciably. 
The announcement that payments were to 
be resumed on the Paraguay loans resulted 
in a sharp marking-up of those stocks, the 
3 per cent issue jumping several points. 
The home rail market was without interest, 
and, in the absence of support, both junior 
and preference stocks tended to ease slightly 
early in the week, but midweek witnessed 
some slight improvement. Absence of any 
marked movement in the foreign rail 
market reflected the generally quiet con- 
ditions prevailing, while elsewhere Canadian 
Pacific ordinary was firm on quiet support. 


* 


Turnover in the industrial market was 
well maintained, markings averaging some 
1,000 daily, while among leading equities 
prices tended upwards. Brewery shares 
were throughout, Guinness rising 
1s. Od. at the week-end, while Benskins 
and Distillers both registered rather smaller 
advances, although Watney deferred was 
subject to some realisation after the recent 
advance. Among motor issues, Ford im- 
proved on the annual report, but Rolls- 
Royce fluctuated narrowly. The heavy in- 
dustrial section enjoyed a slight but fairly 
general improvement, Baldwins and Guest, 
Keen among others advanced, while colliery 
issues were also supported. Indian Iron, 
which weakened on the initial reports from 
India, partially recovered in midweek. The 
shipping group remained firm throughout, 
Clan Line advancing sharply at the week- 
end, while Cunard and P. & O. deferred 
both improved. Textiles issues were firm on 
continued support, both British Celanese 


COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY 


Traction Gas Bags Standardisation.— 
The British Standards Institution has 
issued specifications relating to fitting 
valves and hose connections for traction 
gas bags. The object of standardisation is 
to ensure interchangeability between the 
connections on motor vehicles and on the 
supply pipes at filling stations. 


E.W.0.—The Essential Work (General 
Provisions) (No. 2) Order, which is a con- 
solidating Order, provides for some new 
principles. For the purpose of calculating 
wages in order to make up the guaranteed 
wage, overtime or Sunday work is to be 


' of prices fractionally. 


preference and ordinary issues, Fine 
Spinners and Courtaulds all enjoying small 
gains, while Patons and Baldwins was out- 
standing with a rise of 1s. 3d. on the week. 
Stores shares were quiet without any par- 
ticular feature, ‘“Gussies” improving 
slightly on the annual report. Tobacco 
stocks were in demand, BAT rising 3s. on 
the week and Imps 7's over the same period, 
In the miscellaneous section, both Brazilian 
Traction and International Nickel continued 
in favour, while “Emmies” and Dunlop 
were supported. Murex and Turner and 
Newall were both prominent, with good 
gains in midweek. 


* 


The kaffir market opened the week with 
a general decline on the rumour of the 
probable 10 per cent. cut in output, but 
some Cape support on a denial of the report 
later occasioned a rather firmer tendency. 
Tea shares were marked down slightly on 
the Indian news, although there was no 
pressure to sell. In the rubber market, con- 
ditions were dull, Labu losing } on Tuesday 
while United Sua Betong eased 7. There 
was a distinct improvement in the oil 
market after a dull opening, and leading 
issues reflected light support with small 
advances. Shell was firm, rising 3 on the 
week, while Ultramar fluctuated slightly, but 
advanced 1s. over the same period. 


‘“* FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 














Bargains —_ Security Indices 
1942 in SE. | 1941 | 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
t § shares* Int.t 
1 ! 
Aug. 6..... 3,558 3,158 81-6 | 133 -4 
- Jebened 3,265 3,271 81-7 133 -4 
— es 3,857 ; 81-4 | 133-2 
op Evesex 3,324 81-5 .; 133-2 
a | ee 3,323 3,218 1-8 133 °5 


* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1942 highest, 81-8 (Aug. 5); lowest, 74-8 
(Mar. 23). 20 Fixed Int., 1942 : highest, 135 -6 (Apr. 29) ; 
lowest, 132-:2 (Jan. 5).  ¢ New basis in S.E. List. 

asis, 


New York 


IN view of the critical situation in Russia 
and India and of_the absence of definite 
news from the Solomon Islands, the general 
stability displayed on Wall Street is re- 
markable. At last week’s close, markets 
were quiet and irregular, with turnover 
falling daily, but there was no land-slide in 
prices. This week has shown a firmer ten- 
dency with an increased demand for selec- 
ted steel and rail issues, raising a number 
Technical condi- 
tions appear to favour a more general 
improvement, but this remains virtually out 


reckoned only to the extent of ordinary 
rates. Workers will not be disentitled to 
the guaranteed wage for the time spent in 


attending appeal board hearings if their | 


appeals against suspension or dismissal are 
successful. If temporary employment is 
obtained between suspension or dismissal 
and reinstatement, any difference between 
the guaranteed wage and the amount so 
earned may be claimed by the worker, 
Board of Trade Accountant.—The Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade has appointed 
Mr R. E. Yeabsley, who is a chartered 
accountant, to be his adviser on accoun- 


of the question until the military situation 


improves. The basis of market sentiment 
remains a steady, if slight, investment 
demand. 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1935-36 = 100) 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 














| 1942 | 
| July | July | Aug. 
Low | High | “22, | 29, | 5, 
April | Jan. | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
29 | “14 | 
347 Industrials ....| 62-4 | 75-0 | 71-8 | 69-9 | 69-8 
32 Rails .......... 58 -4d| 71-0b| 64-2 | 63-9 | 64-1 
40 Utilities........ 53-1 | 67 -4a| 59-0 | 58-2 | 58-4 
419 Stocks........ 60-8 73:3 | 69-4 67-7 | 67-7 
Av. yield* ........ 8 -40%| 6 -72c/6 -79%|7 -00%|7 “01% 
/O 2 


* 50 Common Stocks. 


(a) Jan. 7. (b) Feb4. (c) July 15. (d)*June 24. 


DaiLy AVERAGE OF 50 Common SrTocks 


july July Aug. Aug. Aug. | Aug. 
30 31 1 3 4 | 5 














| 


86 -3 | 86 -9 | 86-9, | 86 -9 | 86-7 | 85-9 
1942 High: 91-2, Jan. 5. Low: 75-2, April 28. 


Total share dealings: Aug. 6, 249,000 
Aug. 7, 212,000; Aug. 8*, 101,000; 
Aug. 10, 210,000; Aug. 11, 259,000 
Aug. 12, 283,000. 


* Two-hour session only. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
August 15, 1942 Capital versions Money 
To Shareholders only... Nil Nil Nil 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 221] 
Including Excluding 
Yeart —— Conversions 
£ 

SR tees esdeneasabvus 998,057,687 984,394,873 
DE cisadwaseeesedunes 987,479,421 935,344,839 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


Brit. Emp. _ Foreign 
Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries 
£ £ £ 
BIR i sccseensewes 983,990,411 349,272 55,190 
FORE 6 6008060008000 931,993,993 3,280,846 70,000 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excid.) 


Yeart Deb. _ Ord. 
£ 
re 912,734,196 731,318 6,029,194 
| 931,404,157 304,460 3,636,222 


+ Includes Government issues to August 1, 1942, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which 
permission to deal has been granted. 


NEWS 


tancy matters relating to price control 
under utility schemes. Mr. Yeabsley will 
continue in his position as accountant to 
the Central Price Regulation Committee. 


Fireclay Control.—Fireclay and_ silica 
refractories are now controlled as part of 
the Chrome Ore, Magnesite, Walfram and 
Foundry Bonding Materials Control under 
the Ministry of Supply. Mr. H. Hialli- 
day has joined the Control as Director in 
charge of these materials. 


(Continued on page 224.) 
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August 15, 1942 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended August 8, 1942, total 
ordinary revenue was £47,325,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of 88,362,000, and 
jssues to sinking funds of £150,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations of 
£2,902,965, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £1,014,619,000 against £1,068,316,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
, April 1| April 1; Week | Week 
Revenue rwe to to | ended | ended 
i. Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
8 8 


1941 | 1942 1941 | 1942 


Esti- 


ORDINARY | 
| 





REVENUE | 
Income Tax... .! 913,000) 127,066; 200,861) 4,883) 5,976 
Gur-taX.....s0. 78,000} 10,028) 9,690) 300; 410 
Estate, etc., 

Duties....... 90,000) 34,926) 35,241) 1,384) 1,648 
om Bree oacas 15,000 oon oeee “tad *¥ 
i f 193} 385 

‘PT. 425,000) 6 4’304 


9,441) 4,740} 5,287 
240)... eee 














Total Inld. Rev.|1522000) 247,398) 351,106) 11,827 13,706 


Customs....... 438,295] 120,926) 157,158] 7,942) 13,347 
EXCHIC. . 0 ccccee 366,705) 110,666 147,200) 13,754; 11,220 






































Total Customs & | 




















ee 805,000) 231,592) 304,358) 21,696) 24,567 
Motor Duties...} 34,000} 8,920) 4,330) 1,782; 758 
Canadian Govt. | 

Contribution .| 225,000 127,849)... 4,494 
PO. (Net Re- 

ceipts)....... 10,000} 5,350) 8,500) 1,100; 1,500 
WirelessLicences} 4,300 | 890) ... ase 
Crown Lands... 800 1) 360 


Receipts from 
Sundry Loans| 5,000} 1,768 786)... ‘tie 
Miscell. Receipts} 21,000] 20,699 35,419; 300) 2,300 


34,350) 1,150) 1,250 


867,948! 37,855) 48,575 


SELF-BALANCING: 
P.O. & Brdcas*g.) 102,523) 32,250 








Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 


payments 
Esti- |_(£'thousands)__ 
Expenditure | mate, | April 1! April 1; Week ;| Week 


1942-43} to to | ended | ended 
Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
8 


9, 8, ’ ’ 
| 1941 | 1942 | 1941 | 1942 

















ORDINARY | | 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of | 

Nat. Debt... .! 325,000} 111,491) 124,622) 1,354) 2,052 
Payments to N. 

Ireland...... 9,600} 2,600) 2,683 198) 335 
OtherCons, Fund 

Services ..... 7,800} 3,082} 3,400 
ee 342,300} 117,173} 130,705} 1,552; 2,387 


Supply Services. 4944179|1464744 1714609) 90,309) 85.975 


Total Ord. Exp. pancerasesnees 1845314) 91,861! £8,362 




















SELF-BALANCING 7 
P.O. & Brdcastg” 102,523 32, 250) 34,350) 1, 150, 1,250 


After imenien een’ balances one 
£33,097 to £2,820,504, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
raised the gross National Debt by 
£40,583,082 to about £15,085 millions. 


MONEY MARKET 


peschanee Rates.—The following rates fixed by the 

Bank of England remained unchanged between Aug. 

pl and jus. 14th. (Figures in brackets are par of 
hange 


4. United States. $ (4 $62) 4 023-033 ; as transfers 
bw 033. Canada. $ (4-863) 4-4 mail trans- 
ooo” Switzerland. Francs (25 Toloy 17 — 

a (18-159) 16-85-95. ina. Peso 

Ui) 36: 16-951 254-17. 13; mail transfers 16 -953-17 -15. 
Florin (12-11) 7°59-62; mail 
‘conser en Portugal. Escudos (110) 
Panama. $4 -02-04 ; mail transfers 


Fixed Rates for eee at Bank of England for 
a wrt +55 Volenta 1 a Feat Pi = Oma 
520, ‘italy, - Voluntary rate). Turkey. Piastres (110) 


THE ECONOMIST 


Finance 
NET ae (£ thousands) 
P.O. and Telegr egraph Sc eCeceorewanennesae 150 
Overseas Trade GuaranteeS...........eeeeeeee 20 
170 
NET RECEIPTS (f thousands) 
Wel DOmaGe BGGe ccc ccceccscccsccsessccsees 741 
FLOATING DEBT (£ millions) 
Treasury ~ Way as s and | Trea- 
Bills __ Advances _| =~ Float 
Date . | oan | | Sam | posits 1 
‘en- ic| oO 
der | TP | Depts. | | Eng. | by Debt 
an and Banks 
1941 ee 
Aug. 9! 960-0 Not available 
1942 | 
May 9 | 950-0 ” ” 
” 16 | 965-0) ” 
» 23 | 975-0 | 
» 30 | 975-0) 1805-3] 254 8] ‘ ; 518-5 | 3553-6 
June 6 | 975-0 Not available } 
» 13 975 3 ” ” 
» 20] 975 | 
» 30 2638.5 160 4] 36°3'| 591°5 | 3426-7 
July 4] 975 Not available 
» 978.0 a 
» 18 | 975-0 ” ” 
» 25 | 975+ 0 1654-3) 166°8| ... | 654-5) 3450°6 
Aug. 1] 975-0 Not available 
» 8 | 975-0 i 





TREASURY BILLS (£ millions) 














, ; 
Amount Average = 
Date of ee f — t- \Alllotted 
Tender A a, “ae at 
Offered| “FP "°° allotted) 5) Min. 
1941 _— a 
Aug.8 75-0 | 159-1] 75-0/ 20 — 30 
May 15 | 75-0| 135-4| 75-0| 20 0-65} 44 
» 22 | 75-0} 143-9| 75-0| 20 0-78| 42 


» 29 75-0 | 151-5 | 75-0 | 20 0-70 36 
June 5 75-0 | 147-3 | 75:0 | 20 0-56 36 


» 12 | 75-0] 131-6] 75-0] 20 0-67] 44 
» 19 | 75-0 | 124:3| 75-0| 20 0-90) 49 
» 26 | 75-0| 141-4| 75-0] 20 0-58| 41 
July 3 | 75:0] 143-9| 75-0| 20 0-54| 40 
» 10 | 75-0] 157-7| 75-0] 20 0-32] 33 
» 17 | 75-0] 139-6] 75-0] 1911-93 | 33 


» 24 | 75-0] 136-6 | 75-0] 20 0-60] 42 
» 31 | 75-0] 155-1] 75-0 
Aug. 7 | 75-0| 151-4/ 75-0120 0-71! 38° 


On Aug. 7th epg at £99 14s. 1ld. per cent 
for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of following week were accepted as 
to about 38 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. Applications at 
£99 15s. for bills to be paid for on Saturday were 
accepted in full. £75 ions of Treasury Bills are 
being offered on Aug. 14th. For the week ending Aug. 
15th’ the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to 
a maximum amount of £15 millions. 





NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BQND SUBSCRIPTIONS 

















(£ thousands) 
23% 
3% | 3% | 24% 
Week ° ar 
N.S.C. | Defence | Savings 
ended Bonds | Bonds | Bonds 
June 30......... 4,160 | 1,455 8,325] _5,066§ 
July 7...... we 4,025 2,116 8,546||| _5,855§ 
eer 3,913 2,075 6,870||| 13,966§ 
— 4,039 1,987 | 18,059)|| 11,902§ 
a WEeeseces 3,887 1,733 | 12,240)|| 33,902§ 
GR  Gisscccecs 3,447 1,445 4,070] 4,778, 
> see son 6,055]|| 4,159§ 
Totals to date .. .| 589,103*| 480,294*|8179611|||516397t§ 
* 141 weeks. Tt 84 weeks. Tt 44 weeks. 
§ Including series ‘‘A.”’ ll —s all Series, 
Interest free loans received by the Treasury up 


Aug. 1lth amounted to a total "wee of £49, 5657 188. 
Up to July 25th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £74, 822,000 has been repaid. 


Market Rates.—The followi rates remained un- 
changed between Aug. 8th and Aug. 14th. 


Piastres a baglan Gon india. Rupee (18d. per 
oll 17#-184d o Fr 176 
China. National $ 27-34 _ _ re 


Special Accounts are in force for Brazil, Chile, 
Uruguay, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which no rate 
of exchange is quoted in London. 


Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have 
remained unchanged as follows :—United States. 3} cent 
pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents 
pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates re- 
mained unchanged between Aug. 8th and Aug. 14th :— 


Bank rate, 2% (change ty 3% October 26, 1939), 
Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 days 14%; 3 months 


22! 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


AUGUST 12, 1942 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





! £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circln. ... 834,472,567 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 866,257,391 
partment.... 45,769,151] Other Secs.... 1,714,245 
Silver Coin... 1,013,264 
Amt. of Fid. 
Issue ....... 880,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion = (at 
168s. per oz. 
BOG) sc ccnecs 241,718 
880,241,718 880,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 





£ £ 
Props. Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 136,040,313 
| re 3,404,168 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 19,615,056} Discounts & 
o— Advances... 7,445,882 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 19,662,451 
Bankers..... 126,072,765 a 
Other Accts... 46,649,294 27,108,333 
———— } Notes........ 45, 769, 151 
172,722,059 | Gold & Silver 
CMe <s cece 1,376,486 
210,294,283 210,294,283 


* Including Exchequer, Savi Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounis. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 


























1941 1942 
Aug. | July | Aug. | Aug. 
13 29 5 12 
Issue Dept. : | 
Notes in circulation... .. 668 2} 824-1) 833-3) 834-5 
Notes in banking depart- | 
err 12-1) 56:1) 46:9 45°8 
Government debit and | | 
securities*........... 677 -8| 877-2) 877-3) 877-3 
Other securities ........ 2:0} 1:8 16 41:7 
Silver Coin ............ 0-33 10 210 «1:0 
Gold, valued at s. per, 0:2| 0-2 0-2) 0:2 
Pio cs ceccenceds 168 -00\168 -00 168 00,168 -00 
Deposits : | 
= _ RL Gketideeennwee . 
ankers’ . ee ‘ 
Others... | 46-6 
ETL sc oucncceesesed | 183- i 193 4 92-3 
Banking Dept. Secs. : 
Canoe Mevecwuses | 162 3 118 ‘9 130-9} 136-0 
Discounts, etc wees] 6:2] 7-1) 7:9) 74 
OGRE. ccc ccee ..-.| 18-8} 28-0, 20-2) 19-7 
Wi Kecececrscees 187 +2} 154-0; 159-0} 163-1 
Banking depart. res. ..... 15 8 51 3) 48 “2 4 ‘1 
“ Proportion ”..........- ‘t5 3 6 38 4 24-5 








* Government debt is £11,015,100; — 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £830 mil! 
to £880 millions on July 29, 1942. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the week. 


"Tn the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
have been as follows :— 


Date oe neque 
Ms santana 234 23% 
Te Millessbahabusiiaiann 234 23} 
ee) NOS duewadwasauaases 234 23% 
op LD ccccccccccccccccce 23% 23% 
i I enn etcnmeadiehih 234 234 


The New York price of fine silver senna at 35} cents 
per fine ounce throughout the week 


14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 14-1} 
ae Bills: 2 months, 1-14%; 3 months, a 
Day-to-day ume Bot; Short Loans, 1-1 
Bank deposit rates Discount deposit at 
4%; at notice 2%. 


NEW YORE EXCHANGE RATES — 


New York | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
on , 5 6 7 8 | 10 | 1 














Cables :— Cents | | Cue —- Tae | ase | Cents 

London . 4032 | 4032 403 << 

Montreal . . .|89 830) 89 ‘atol89. "E40 89 ast 89 -830,89 -830 

met .|23 30 |23 -30 |23-30 {23-30 |23-30 | \23 -30 
es. 


. |23 -80*|23 -85*/23 -85* 23 -85* 23 PE: “85° 
Brazil......| 5-14} 5-14 | 5-14 | 5-141 5-14! 5-14, 


* Official rate 29-78. + Commercial Bills 
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PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
(& thousands) ______ Million £N.Z.’s— Million rupees I 
Week | Aggregate onemente 4 ~ | Sune | June ; June _ =r l i 
ee) ga q , A } ul ly 
Ended from Jan. 1 to Asenrs ee 1942 o4, a C ay J 7 aay | Sly = 
“in | Ane | ae | Gold and stg. exch........ 25- A 1941 130 1942 | 1 
Ags | Ags | Ags: | AGS | Advances to State........ 18 -65, 32-36) 35-92 34-30 waned oth | 1bte 
1941 1942 1941 1942 _ ees shenesennsats 3-77) 4-15) 4-15 4-15 Gold coin & bullion 444 a4 444 444 444 a 
Working days Seail 5 5 , 186 1] 1 185 IABILITIES : , upee Sh. .s0d006 82: 293) 299 _E 
Birmingham... 1,749 | 2,278 | 71,562 | 79,987 | Bank Notes...» ....| 2 ot * 39 25°10) 22-25 | Balances abroad ...| 446] | 795, | 843] _ 846 806 
Bradford 1,280 1,529 69,341 67,253 Demand liabs. : tate.. 1 : i) Sterling securities .. 1,316 2,669 2,669) 2,669 2,868 { 
waa. 1'283 2'205 | 61345 | 78,355 Banks and others......... 14-41) 21 03) 22 -08) 23 “20 Ind. Govt. rup. secs.) 785! 1,223} 1,223) 1,223) 1,024 L 
Hull....22.22...| "537 | "647 | 20,200 | 24,561 Fase to Se as. 1sbg id ois 42 ona Investments....... 76" 81) 93)" 84)" 6 I 
TS ee 636 900 | 31,818 | 35,818 1 
Leicester........ 522 635 | 26,105 | 26,917 U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 1 
Liverpool ....... 5,684 | 3,834 | 168,481 | 147,295 Million $’s LIABILITIES rt 
ae. Oi ele siV101 38s, 610 - Notes in circ. India 2, ssi 4,507| 4,497] 4,495! 4,510 ; 
Nottingham ..... 346 456 | 14,090 14,848 12 U.S.F.R. Banks Aug. | July | July | Aug. urma oun ove ote 1 
Sheffield ......-. 651 | 1,178 | 22,041 | 27,491 | Resources | aly by 13> ae Sie mal ~~ te 213 “es rs = u 
ut! ton.... 44 159 3,036 67 tifs. o an . 
— ee ed ee eee, oe Raak ‘Tesnsury coen 20,301] 20,550] 20,549] 20,548 | Reserve ratio...... 60 -2%|67 -4%|67 -4%/67 37/71 5% 1 
12 Towns ....... 24,317 | 27,375 | 900,304 | 937,346 Total reserves ........... 20,585] 20,550|20,828/20,812 | ss CF 1 
pase... agast aanelrzarlngae | RAGS Eat ea | af8l silt aft aut 
PEP, os050600 5,583 5,676 | 187,162 | 206,589 otal U.S. Govt. secs. .... 
———¥ Aug. 2, 1941, and Aug. 1, 1942. _ | Total bills and secs. ...... 2,199} 3,063] 3,127| 3,322 | SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK , I 
Total resources .......... 23,784) 25,092 25, 094 25, 250 ’ 1 
Million £’s rT 
OVERSEAS BANK LIABILITIES | If 
TI J F.R. notes in circn........ 6,904) 9,563) 9,655) 9,768 July | June | June | J v ‘ 
RE RNS iatad¢e, 118 961 2 581 # 345 1 02 A 1941 | 1942 | 1982 194 1 
. bank res. de SSETS 2 
age nto agama Govt: deposits v2.00 15, = 14, = 14, 138 14, = Gold d bulli 51-27] 56-20) 56-75) 56 - 
Total deposits ........... 56 coin and bullion...... ° o +93 
_ Silica Gutee Pes. Total liabilities .......... 23,784) 25,092] 25,094| 25,250 | Bills discounted...... 1... 0-76| 1-12) 1-14 1-07 1 
July June | June | July Reserve ratio............ 91 -2%|87 -7%!87 -5%|86 8% | Invest. and other assets...| 40°70] 54-11) 54 -39| 55-75 
15, 3, | + 30, 3, 
ASSETS 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 BANKS AND Treasury 
eer 2314 -5|3440 -2 3441 -7/3444 -3 RESOURCES LIABILITIES 1 
Foreign exchange ........ 1269 2) 141-0! 142-6) 122-2 Monetary gold stock...... 22,682) 22,745) 22,746] 22,739 | 
Discounts, etc............ 62-0) 297-5] 126-8] 37-6 Treasury & bank currency.| 3,169} 3,321) 3,322) 3,328 Notes in circulation ...... 26-15} 30-62; 32-11) 33-92 ‘ 
Advances ..... eoeneakee 23-1; 17-0) 23-3; 20-0 Deposits : Government .. 2-74 3-91) 2-83) 2-74 1 
Securities ............00. 69-8 66-3) 66 3 66-3 LIABILITIES Bankers’ ...... 51-37) 65-33) 66-89) 68 -44 
LIABILITIES Money in circulation...... 9,795) 12,546) 12,647) 12,794 Others ........ 8-46) 7°76) 7-28 7-36 { 
Notes in circulation. .... : .|2057 -5,2164 -2 2246 -3;2181 -0 Treasury cash and dep....} 3,184) 2,521) 2,407| 2,489 Reserve ratio............ 58 -1%|52 -5%|52 -0%|50 -7%, ‘ 
Other sight liabilities .....! 219-2/ 249-81 253-2) 247-2 | oe ! 
‘ 
‘ 
MONTHLY STATEMENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS a 
000’s omitted 
oe es : ar Ja 
ial ‘ . . National | West- | Williams = 
Barclays District | Glyn, Lloyds | Martins | Midland | National ceeeel ae ’ I 
JULY, 1942 Bank | Soutts | “Bank | Mills | Bank | Bank | Bank | Bank — — Deacon's | Agere. - 
Ltd. Ltd. | & Co. | Ltd. Ltd. | Ltd. | Ltd. ca. | Tae Lid. | Bate : 
Date 28th 27th 29th 21st 21st 29th 29th 28th 29th 30th 27th : 
r 
ASSETS £ £ £ £ £ £ £ q 
Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of é é é é é : 
PL SsC Rb iS ESOSKEGASDE SEDER OEE OEST ANS 65,675 3,231 14,177 4,817 62,039 16,099 72,935 3,925 43,483 48,753 6,729 341,863 2 
Balances with and Cheques in course of cacti 
on other Banks in Great Britain and Ireland. . 20,355 822 3,131 1,997 17,987 3,569 20,886 212 14,601 17,563 2,993 104,116 ‘ 
RUNES 5 5545.50 556656566sds 0s 0050s oes ‘ mr ee ne 8,545 2,649 on ats as ae mn 11,194 ] 
Money at Call and Short Notice 19,180 2,463 5,395 5,096 20,653 6,102 19,690 6,826 16,921 22,703 6,631 131,660 
Bills 65640560046 60,208 1,520 14,211 1,163 47,425 14,009 68,313 997 32,017 31,355 1,322 272,540 
Treasury Deposit Receipts. . 26 .-- | 134,000 3,500 24,500 6,000 | 112,000 27,500 | 132,000 500 78,500 75,000 ) 607,000 1 
PS <cicbsbébikdaphhhssesdsessos600nd 187,413 13,034 50,964 20,607 | 177,320 58,369 | 231,195 17,768 | 142,911 | 153,105 22,157 | 1,074,843 
Advances to Customers and other A/cs. ......... 169,858 8,686 23,479 9,129 | 137,826 32,249 | 158,443 14,882 | 111,208 | 117,997 12,133 795,890 38 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, Endorse- ; {4 
PM £2555566605000006008464000000600% 12,916 1,163 2,813 3,602 19,665 8,426 13,277 140 11,121 14,597 2,106 89,826 2 
Bank Premises DE + cksckabbbadennedenanes 7,931 405 1,483 740 6,871 2,862 8,983 543 7,087 5,038 956 42,899 1 
Investments in Affiliated Banks and Subsidiary 
SND. $5068554004054050500hsnusenaenes 6,219 wae os 3,780 oes 8,302 2,514 2,992 23,807 £6 
683,755 | 34,824 | 140,153 53,151 | 614,111 | 171,834 | 734,024 | 45,793 | 460,363 | 489,103 68,527 | 3,495,638 ; 
Ratio of Cash to Current, Deposit and other | 6 
I 5 50665445550450000006h0cKss05s Kn a5 10-20 10 -20 10-79 10-11 10-91 10 -34 10 -52 1 9-46 10 -08 10 -69 10 -59 10-47 47 
LIABILITIES % | | : 
EON 65s5565k66s0 sense des xsdneusex 15,858 1,000 2,977 1,060 15,810 4,160 15,159 1,500 9,479 9,320 1,875 78,198 
EEN coon hind buak ede seshbnskenaeveds 11,250 1,000 2,976 850 10,000 3,600 12,410 1,160 8,500 9,320 1,000 62,066 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts............ 643,731 31,661 | 131,387 47,639 | 568,626 | 155,626 | 693,178 41,491 | 431,263 | 455,849 63,546 | 3,263,997 2 
Acceptances, Endorsements, etc. ............... 12, 7 1,163 2,813 3,602 19,665 8,426 13,277 140 11,121 14,597 2,106 89,826 1 
Notes in Circulation .................se0eeeeee | awe ae 10 22 "ei 1,502 ay 17 1,551 : 
683,755 | 34,824 | 140,153 | 53,151 | 614,111 | 171,834 | 734,024 | 45,793 | 460,363 | 489,103*| 68,527 | 3,495,638 : 
—_———_- 2 
| 
EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) : | 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND Colombia * Open market sight selling rate 175-50 pesos per 100 U.S. $ on July 23rd. 18¢ 
: . c a ee Ecuador.* Official sight selling rate 14-10 sucres per U.S. $ on July 10th. 18% 
London on Australia and N.Z. Australia and N.Z. on London Guatemala Sight selling rate maintained at one qu quetzal per U.S. $, plus com- = 
, : ; mission of 1 per cent to Central Bank 
Buying __ Selling |__ Buying _|__Selling | Nicaragua ® Oficial sight selling rate for payment of imports fixed Jan 1, 1941, at 
: tAus- : tAus- 5-544 cordobas per U.S. § (incl. 10 per cent tax). 154 
| Australia N.Z. tralia | tN-Z.| Australia | tN.Z.| toaiia | tN-2- El Salvador Sight selling rate New York was 2-50 colones per $ on Aug Ist. 
oF. 0 oe 125) 1245 135 as 125 Venezuela * Sight selling rate New York 3-35 Getivares per U.S. $ = July 14, 1942. 96 
Ord. | Air | Ord. | Air Air | Ord. | Ord. Ord. Official exchange controls are operative in these countries. 92 
Mail | Mail | Mail | Mail Mail | Mail | Mail Mail 62, 
Sight | 126 od Oy ¢ » 125%| 124% un 124%,| 1232 | 1255 | 12 a 
SO'days| 1274] l2rk| i2ee | 1: wen] vee | 124b| 24h | 1254 | 125%) 12 OVERSEAS BANK RATES me 
60 days) 127%) 127%) 127% | 127 one eww | 124 | 1 123% | 12 124: : ee i - ee 
128%) 1284) 127§ | 127 oe ons 1233 | 123% | 123 n.q. | 12455 Changed From To Changed From To 0" 
Since April 7, all bills on Australia will be purchased at sea mail rates only. BBills % % % % 
will be sent by air mail on pa t of appropriate postage. «e+ June 28, 41 3 2) i - July 1 15, = 4 a 
* All rates (Australia and N.Z.) now based on £100—London. ¢ Plus postage. . 10,°42 5 6 a | 
§ Via Durban. By America/N.Z Air Mail (Australia) Demand, 126} ; 30 days, 1263 ; soscece 1,°35 6 5 May 2 40 4% 3 
60 days, 1273; 90 days, 1272. (N.Z.) Demand, 125%; 30 days, 1263; 60 days, 126%; i .. April 9,°40 4 34 Mar. 17,'41 2 lf 
90 days, 1279 (plus postage). t+ Any Mail 25, = 2 : une x — 3% OS 
.. Sept. 17, ’ » SB cee 
SOUTH AFRICA 740 4 3 = 18, 36 5 4 
io toe Tt; ZAOLE (sieht) "Head (30 days); £1 qion, 02, {60 days); 1g (08 days. ae ae die oe a 
? sight) ; YS) 5 ays i , { M 9, °41 3 
Aer enedusia 05 coe corresponding rates are £100}, » olast "eadise and £102 ee ae Fs an , ? lh B.A, 
Selling rates in London (per £100 sterling) for Te cod ceht bills are £1 604 for mhagen .... Oct. 15, °40 4 — 3-29 BA. 
—_ eo Lisben Mar, 3s val 4 May 27,40 3 2 Cans 
ar a a ’ , 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA N.Y. Fed. Res... Aug. 26,°37 1} 1 Oct. 26,°39 4 3 Centr 
The following rates, issued by Bank of London and South America, are related to = San } 


U.S. $; approximate sterling rates can be calculated from $-£ rate. (a) For banks and credit institutions. (0) For private persons and firms . 










































































August 15, 1942 THE ECONOMIST 223 
y a & made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 
, ] || Price, | Price, | Yield Prices, | Price, | Price, | Yield, 
2 Prices, 1] ’ » | ? Last two » 
cor tiee H Year 1942 : : Aug. | A Aug. 
+4 Year 1941 | yan. Ito Aug un]] | Nome of Securtty | OF | “te | Hes. Stedeg. 2) | mot eon Fe | oe 
h | Low |) High | Low 1942 | 1942 | 1942 || High | Low a) (6) () | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
8 High | tow 1 Hig i. 0 Go tron, Coal and Steel £ s. d. 
680i (iti‘é‘éiE:SC*d|:«CTER COS | B2y |Comsols 24%.........-. § 45/9 | 41/3 4a ¢ b ||Babcock & Wilcox {1...|| 42/6 | 42/3 |5 4 3 
24 3 50/3. | 41/103 46 11} } ||Bolsover Colliery Ord. £1]| 44/8 | 44/3 |615 6 
64 1 28/44 | 25/- || ¢3$a| 6$||Brown (John) Ord. 10/- .|| 26/44 | 26/6 | 315 6t 
2 8 3|| 22/9 | 18/3 3 a| 5 b|\Colvilles Ord. A. aaa tit 1/9 | 21/3 |710 6 
211 31|| 20/8%| 14/- 7 c| Nilc||Dorman Lon fi...|| 19/9 | 19/6 Nil 
3 410f] 23/9 | 20/- 4 a| 6 b\iGuest Keen for Orde £1 .|| 24/ 24/9 |8 1 6 
108% | 104% || 105% | 1034 |iConv. 5% 1944-64...... 218 O|| 27/9 | 25/7%|| 7a] 15 6|\Hadfields Ord. 10/-..... 27/- |26/10$xd| 8 6 9 
10 2 0 || 45/6 | 41/3 t4 b 1244 Staveley Coal Ord. {1 . 42/ 42/6 |3 1 3t 
1 215 3 4/44 45/- || 12$¢| 12$c|\Stewarts and Lloyds {1..|| 46/3 | 46/- |5 8 9 
07 101 2 6 || 35/ 31/- 4 a| 6 6||\Swan, Hunter Ord. 34/6 34/6 | 516 0 
52 1 4% 218 3|| 7- | §/- || Nile| 5 Thomae( Richard} Or d. 6/8 1/- 6/6 |5 1 3 
% 101% ; 219 O|| 23/7%%| 21/- 5$6| 2a |\United Steel Ord. 22/9 | 22/9 |7 0 0 
2 102 . 3% 1 2 6 9 17/6 | 15/5t|| 4a! 6 b|lVickers Ord. 10)---- area 16/9 | 16/73 | 519 6 
i extiles ‘ 
1 100° || 1 War Bonds nas 245 1946-48]| 1 100 |2 9 O]f 10/1 q/- || Nile| Nile Bradford Dyers Ord. £1 9/- 9/3 Nil 
K 101 | 100 || 101%, | 100. ||Savings Bds. 36, 1955-65|| 1 1 219 O|| 11/113] 6/3 || Nilc| Nilc||British Celanese Ord. 10/-|| 11/114} 10/9 Nil 
' ll 11 11 112% ||Victory Bonds 4%...... 114 1144 | 218 9j|] 39/13] 33/6 3a| 5 b|\Coats, J. & P. Ord. {1...|| 37/- | 36/9 | 415 6 
1014 | 1 10 100 ||War Loan 3% 1985-59. .|| 102 1024 | 216 6 || 38/9 | 31/- 5 b| 2$a||Courtaulds Ord. {1 ..... 37/- | 369 |4 1 9 
106 102 106 ‘sf War Loan 34 se 1952.|| 105 106, 3 6 of 11/9 8 2 c ‘3 Fine Cotton Spinners 1 1 a 1th s ‘ S 
y 96 Local Loans 3%........ c ¢ ||Lancs. ‘on Corp. 
101 984 ||Redemption 3% 1986-96 9 13 10 Electrical Manufactg. 
2 102 | 100 iol? 101. | Austria 39 % 1933-53....|| 101 101 | 217 O}] 74/9 | 71/3 5 10 6 ||Callenders Cable, &c. {1 .|| 72/9 | 72/6 |4 2 9. 
101% | 96 || 101g | 100§ ||India 33% Red. Jan. 5,°43|| 101% | 1014} 3 9 0] 22/9 | 20/9 || 1280| _7a'\Crompton Park.“A’ 5/-..|| 21/6 | 21/6 | 413 0 
93 Dom 1. Govts. 42/- | 37/6 || 10 c| 10 c||English Electric Ord. £1.|| 42/- | 42/- | 415 3 
15 mes ie ee eae ee | Sak 8h | OT Ae) eee) | me iss 8 
75 ew jan jas an ric 
111 | 107% || 109% | 106% ||Nigeria 5% 1950-60..... 109 109 | 313 8] 38/9 | 34/6 3 a| 5 b|\County of London bs; 35/6 | 35/6 | 410 0 
106 || 108% | 10 Birmingham 2% 1946-66] 108 | 108 |312 6|| s/e'| 29/4 S| Se [een Come Ses Oe | ee sas 
108; @ |\North-East Electric — 
ost 844 oT L. — a eaied 954xd) 953 | 3 2 91] 40/- | 38/1 24a b ||Scottish Power Ord. £1..|| 38/- | 38/- |4 4 3 
92 99 93 294 Liverpool 3% 1954-64. ..|| 99 99 |3 1 3] 40/6 | 39/- 5 6| 3 a/lYorkshire Electric {1 ...|| 39/6xd| 39/6 | 4 1 0 
14 106 | 1003 || 106 105 Middlesex 34% 1957-62.|| 105 105 |3 1 6 Motor and Aircraft 
x 77 ~ ‘|| 102 97 Arcentn Geos Ste Bas. 99% | 100 | 410 0 21/9 26/14 Mae the BSA Ord ft pipes ane ae 7 1 3 
‘36 ntine tg c c pls OMG EE Sc cc cccee 
1% 48 31 642 |B razil razil 5% Bain 1914.|| 64xd 64 3.17 6p)} 11/9 9/3 6 b 4a — aa 10/-...}} 11/9 12/3 |}8 3 3 
ai 11 31 Chile 6% (1929). Seen veel} 32 30 | 5 1 Omi) 14/9 | 12/9 || 110 c| +8 airey Aviatian Ot 10)- 14/- | 14/3 | 512 3¢ 
dP SUE SE cf @ | a8 [8 5) io) |g) og Serica | ae | eas 
73 «| 58 83 vet 82 | 313 2|| 69/6 | 65/- ate 123 b ||Lucas (Joseph) oy i. 65/6 | 65/- | 412 3 
45 27 44 33 424 19 8 4]| 34/6 39/103 +74 6| +10 a ||Morris Motors 5/- 33/3 | 32/9 | 213 6t 
Prices _ - Price | viea || 2/9 | 82/6 || 20 ¢| 20 ¢ aaa Oe. £1....|| 86/3xd| 88/14 | 410 9 
J t two > ? in; 7 
Year 1942 rn : ig e 
~ Re Re) BRE | ae ar seuy || RE | | ans | age | ome) anelomaadetiitbonal mz | ae | x 
High | |_ (a) (6) (¢) 1942 | 1942 1942 28/103 25/3 6 b| 2 ai|P.&O. Def. f1......... 27/6 | 28/14|514 0 
. 24/6 | 20/7 5 ¢| 6 ¢||Royal Mail Lines Ord. fl 22/6 | 22/6 |5 6 9 
7 % ce a Railwa: £ s. 4. |] 21/- | 16/- 5 ¢| § c||Union Castle Ord. £1....|| 17/6 | 17/44 | 514 3 
10} 7 Nil B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk. 1% 72 Nil Tea and Rubber 
1 Nil Can. Pacific Com. $25...|| 104 1% Nil 7/3 | 3/9 4 c| 4 c|lAllied Sumatra Rbr. {1..|| 5/9 5/44 [14.17 9 
- 4% | 39 4¢ a Western Ord. Stk..|| 45 443 |818 8] 14/6 | 6/- 6 c| 2 c||Anglo-Dutch of Java {1.|| 9/- 8/14 | 419 6 
1154 | 106 245 tha G.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk.|| 107 107, | 413 6 || 32/- | 25/- 2a} Ed Jokai (Assam) Tea {1 ...|| 25/- | 23/9 | 8 8 6 
5 49 2 6| 2 a||L.N.E.R. 4% Ist Pref. ..|| 52 52 |713 9]] 2/1¢| 9a. 4 a| 6 b||\London Asiatic Rbr. 2/-.), 1/32] 1/14 [17 15 6 
- | ae) Ps) fees er) ted Pell Oe |. 1 8 S| elec on) |‘ om” 
a e 2. Xi . ¢c ¢ ||Unite rdang Rbr. 2/-. jo 
116 38 236| 13|(London ransport ‘C’ Stk. 4 45 {710 0 | Oil 
194 Im | 14 ljc| 14 ||Southern Def. Stock . 16 164 |1017 0 || 55/- | 34/4%)| 5 c| 5 c/lAnglo-Iranian Ord. {1..|| 45/- | 43/9 |2 5 9 
660 67 | 61 2$5| 2$a||Southern 5% Pref. Ord..|| 65 644 | 715 3]] 54/8%| 27/6 || 10 5| 5 a||Burmah Oil Ord. f1..... 33/9 | 33/14|9 1 9 
540 Seti Discount 56/3 | 34/44 || $2$a| 12% ||Shell Transport Ord. £1 . 48/14 47/6 3 3 ot 
nor mys ~~ 10 & 7 a Alexanders £2, £2 70/- 79/6 ‘ 19 9 72/6 | 63/5t|| 10 6] 5 a@ Trinidad Leaseholds £1..|| 69/44) 68/9 
890 sas | 368 o: Fi oe a £5. sn™ | 37e 1 § 3 || 54/08] 42/- || 2b] 6b ][Assoc. P. Cement Ord. £1]) 48/14 | 48/14 | 314 9 
im | £36 3 | 8 ollBank of Mentmal c100, il csv 364 | 418 Ode 47/8 | 35/78|| 10 ¢| 10 c}|Barker (Jobn) Ord. £1 ..|| 43/9 | 43/9 | 410 9 
826 iat | ot || See] SF park Of Montreal £200, 457, | 45eb 1 418 Oeil 37/9 | 30/6 || 24 c| 24 c|[Boots Pure Drug Ord. §/-|| 36/3 | 36/3 | 3 6 0 
899 16/- | 71/- 7'6| 7 a/||\Barclays Bank Bf... £ Le 73/3 | 316 6] 49/7) 42/3 3 7 6||British Aluminium £1...|| 43/6 | 43/6 | 412 0 
ta 4 5 a| 236|(Chartered of Indi a tole 2 6 || 88/18] 70/- tit} e +14,% ¢ ||Brit.-Amer. Tobacco £1.|| 80/74 | 80/- | 313 0 
807 {68 | £45 b Honek is. t 1 || 68/6 | 64/- a| 2° b|iBritish Oxygen Ord. {1.|| 65/6 | 66/3 |4 4 6 
= f £24| £244 |\Hongkong and S. 125. +] £53b | £51 | 9 16 6 47 4 c| 4 c|lCable & Wir.Hdg.Stk...|/ 598] 59 |615 7 
638 39/3" By a eat bald --) Oe | see $18 Ol aus | g76 || 15% | 1244 ||Carreras ‘a’ Ord. £1... 110/- 110, 5 3 0 
et d e Be ot fa Poa = ae 476 6 || 33/14] 24/48 || 10 ¢| 8 c|[Dunlop Rubber Ord. £1 «|| 27/10} 515 3 
67/3. | 64/— 735| ThallNat. Prov. - 1 a oan 63. | 4 8 3 |) 22/18) 13/3 Nilc| 6 c||Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- ..|| 17/- 16/103 311 0 
41 a | 44 as oliRerel Deak efteea'| se 1518 7 || 25/- | 22/— || 1285] 12} ||Gestetner (D.) 5/- ...... 23/9 | 23/9 5 3 
_ 50/- | 46/- || 64d a||Union Discount {1-.-...|| 48/- | 48/- |4 3 3] $3/6,| 3¥/3 || 20 5) Nila Harrisons & Cros. Def. £1 sus | fio Pau 38 
i 82/14| 77/9 || 9 6| 9 a||Westminster £4, £1 paid.|) 80/3 | 80/6 |4 9 3 oH “Oat || 420 6| 474.0 [Imperial Tobaceo Ord. £1] 6m | 6k | 216 0 
066 Insurance $44, $3 $2.00 c | $2.00 c ||International Nickel n. $3 $383 | 5 5 OF 
'997 25 40 a| 50 b||Alliance £1, fully aid...|| 233 233 |316 6]] 31/3 sas 10 c| 5 c|lLever & Unilever Ord. B 29/- | 28/9 |3 9 6 
826 12; lt | 4/6a| 6/-b Atlas £5, £13 paid...... 12 12 |4 7 6|| 52/6 | 39/9 5 a| 5 5|lLondon Brick Ord. £ 50/- | 48/6 |4 2 6 
551 88/- | 79/- || 2/-b| 1/6&\\Gen. Acedt. £1, 10) pd 86/- | 86/- |4 1 6]] 39/18] 30/- || 15 @| 20 b|/Marks&S nicer ‘at Bi. 38/- | 36/9 | 415 0 
— 26} | 24% || 10/-a| 10/--b ||Lon. & Lancs. £5, fata. 26 26 | 316111} 98/9 | 85/73|| 1236] 7a ||Murex £1 Ord. ......... 97/6 | 96/103}4 2 9 
638 16 14 || ¢20 | ¢17}4 ||Pearl £1, fully cone 16 168 2 5 3t| 26/3 | 19/6 24a} 6 6||Pinchin jones Ord. 10/-|| 24/9 | 24/44 | 310 0 
= 1 13} 6/-a| 6/-6||Pheenix £1, uly pa is 1 4 0 91] 65/3 | 58/- 2ha 1248 Spillers Ord. {1......... 60/74 | 60/- | 410 0 
20% || t57%c| +58g c ||Prudential £1 ‘A’....... 27 274 } 2 3 Of! 64/43] 59/103|| 10 © a ||Tate and Lyle Ord. £1..:|| 60/3 | 60/3 |4 9 9 
— 7 11 a| 19 6||Royal Exchange fl Sewad 8 8 |315 Oj] 33/- | 27/6 5 c| 10 c|lTriplex Safety Glass 10/-\| 32/6 | 32/6 |3 0 0 
8 7 3/36| 3/3a||Royal £1, 12/6 paid.....|| 84 8% | 318 0 || 86/6 | 80/6 |t 10 b| 10 a|iTube Investments Ord. fi 84/9 | 84/9 | 414 6 
6 5 132}  9$a||Sun Life £1, ful os 6 6 |315 9}} 73/lt| 62/6 a 32a ||Turner & Newall Ord. {1|| 68/6 | 68/- | 413 6 
Investment Trusts /- 26/44 7. \(d)15 6 ||United Molasses Ord. 6/8 = = : 3 ; 
BD BBP | o5) f Speer omen it) | E12 FT es | somal oo | astelamaucttttmoer| ae | soa 
om Ass 3 a| 7 b|/Trustees Corp. Ord. Stk../| 152 | 152} | 611 2|| “6/3 | 36/78) 80 | 45.le |AshantiGoldheldsOrd.9/-/, 40/7) Seip e 2° 
sl 191 4 a| 6 6|U.S. Deb. Cp. Ord. Stockl 192 | 1914 | 5 4 51) gag | so/mg|| “to c 10 ¢ Cons, Glds. of S. Af. £1.. iby] 31/10} 65 3 
» 4 Breweries, &c. 9 7 Nilc} 20 c/|\De Beers (Def.) £2}..... 
we 138/- |] t15 5| +5 a||Bass Ratcliff Ord. fl.. / -/252/6 154/- | 211 9t Pf sah 113 it a ||Randfontein Ord. he sat at 1219 3 
ia 5a 9b |Courage & Co. Ord. 63/6 63/9xd| 4 8 0 8} 15 b ~ {Rhokana Corp. Ord. {1.. 62 62 240 
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(Continued from page 220.) 


Food News.—For the next four-week 
food rationing period, the sweets and choco- 
late ration is to be raised from 2 oz. to 3 oz. 
a week. The output needed to meet this 
ration will be about half pre-war produc- 
tion. Biscuits will be added to the list of 
foods on the points rationing scheme, but 
the point value has not yet been an- 
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nounced. Allocations of dried fruit and 
sugar to confectioners are to be reduced, 
so that cakes will be plainer. A saving of 
a quarter of the shipping space needed for 
the transport of meat has been effected by 
shipping it without bone. The importa- 
tion of milk and eggs in powdered form 
and the national loaf have also saved ship- 
ping space. During the coming year 
80,000 tons of dried egg are to be im- 
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AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES 
AND OF STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
COMPARED WITH THE YEAR BEFORE. 


Daily Average ; sts. 
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1942 — a 
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* Highest level reached @uiag 1932-37 recovery. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1858) 
CAPITAL (PAID-UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - £38,000,000 


Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agenoles 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
oy a facilities for financing every description of trade with 

e > 

Deposits for Fixed Periods or garette at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may ascertained on application. 


The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, _— 


London {= LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 

Branches (| 28, CHARLES 11 STREET, oes” 8.w 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STR 

New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK city 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian ete throughout Australia. 
and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Tasmania. 
Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, 8,894 Agencies at 
Post Offices in Australia. 
As at 30th June, 1941:—General Bank Balances ee £130,752,179 
Savings Bank Balances e. 150,553,865 
Note Issue Department one 77,144,818 
Rural Credits Department 2,389,454 
Other items eos eee wee ~Ss«99, 795,546 


£380,635,862 


A. H. LEWIS, 
M ; 
Lendon Office: 8 OLD JEWRY, — 
Also at AUSTRALIA ‘mouse, STRAND, W.C. 





THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


Poet in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of members 
is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance 
No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL = =« = «= $50,000,000 
ISSUED AND FULLY PAID-UP *« «»« $20,000,000 


STERLING - -~ - £6,500,000 
RESERVE FUNDS { jonckONG CURRENCY $10,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS $20,000,000 


temporarily transferred to 


LONDON OFFICE, 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3.. 
Acting Chief Manager: A. Morsz. 


‘ 
BRANOHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Ete, 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 
9 Gracechurch Street, E.C.8, a Company pomnpeneted in England and 


an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases, 


Full particulars may be had on application. 





Printed in Great Britain by St. Clements Press (1940), Ltp., Portugal St., 


* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 
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Source: Board of Trade Journal. 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 
LIMITED. 

Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda, 

Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BRANCHES: 

Aden and Delhi Tuticorin 

Aden Point Kandy Zanzibar 
Amritsar Karachi Kisumu Kenya 
Bombay Lahore Mombasa —— 
Calcutta Madras Nairobi Britis 
Cawnpore —! Nakuru E.A. 
Chittagong Nuwara Entebbe 
Cochin (S. India) Eliya Jinja 
Colombo Rangoon Kampala 


Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga ... .. Tanganyika Territory. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL .-.  £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL _... s+ eee =~: 2,000,000 


RESERVE FUND £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 


Uganda 


ONDON AND MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE CO, LTD. 


Life, Annuity, Accident, Fire, Motor, Burglary 
Chief Office: Finsbury Square, LONDON, E.C.2 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £13,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - «+ «+  £77,000,000 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £140,000,000 
(1941 Accounts) 
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SUBSCRIPTION 


THE ECONOMIST 


£ s d. 
12 Months - - - 3 0 0 


6 Months - - - | 10 0 
Cheques to be made payable to The Economist Newspaper Ltd. 
PUBLISHING OFFICE : 


BRETTENHAM HOUSE, 
LANCASTER PLACE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 3316 
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